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Cuapter VY. 


. ir next morning proves the truth of Miss Strutt’s words 

that “we are not so green here in Algiers for nothing.” 
The weather changes some time after dark has fallen. A mighty 
wind arises. Jim’s slumbers are broken by the fact that some- 
body’s outside shutters bang, loose and noisy all night. The 
great sign at the top of the hotel swings and creaks and groans. 
In the morning, as far as can be seen through blurred panes, the 
trees—eucalyptus, ilex, stone-pine—are all cowering and stooping 
before the wind’s lash. The fan palm before Mrs. Le Marchant’s 
window, with its fans all pinched and bent, is staggering before 
the gale. One cannot conceive what that unlucky tropical 
product can be doing in this galley, and it requires a strong 
effort of reason and will to resist the conviction that the oranges 
and lemons are tied upon the shivering trees instead of growing 
naturally there. 

“And this is ‘Afric’s burning strand’!” says Jim to himself, 
over his breakfast in the salle & manger, through whose shut 
windows the mad rain forces itself; and the blast, coming to his 
wet sister’s aid, bursts them open now and again. 

The day seems enormously long. He gets through the morning 
tolerably well with letter-writing, and after the twelve o’clock 
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déjeimer he faces the gale in a determined walk down into the 
town. Seldom in the course of his wide wanderings has he felt 
the furious scourge of more tremendous rain. The side-path is 
whitened with big hailstones; red torrents tear with ferocious 
speed and violence down the steep incline. The great acanthus- 
leaves, and all the plentiful undergrowth, are dripping and 
rejoicing. 

Through the blinding white deluge he gets forlorn peeps of the 
villas that had shone yesterday with the white splendour one 
associates with the city of the saints of God; and instead of, as 
yesterday, “laced with heaven’s own tinct,” the Mediterranean is 
whitening the bay’s rounded curve with its angry breakers, and 
the snow is sprinkling the Atlas crests. A few Arabs are sitting 
on the ground under the Pont d’Isly, packed up into whitish 
woollen parcels, knees to nose, and arms and hands all withdrawn 
into the protection of the sheltering burnous. But no one else, 
who can help it, is abroad. 

It seems to Jim as if his disagreeable tussle with the elements 
had lasted a long time, and yet, on his return to the hotel, he 
finds that it is only half-past two. He thinks at first that the 
clocks must have stopped, but finds, on examination, that they 
are all ticking, and all unanimous. His drenched condition is at 
least a resource, necessitating an entire and fundamental change 
of raiment; but even this expedient, though dragged out to its 
utmost possible limit, does not carry him further than three. 
How is he to dispose of the seven or eight hours that must elapse 
before he can seek refuge in bed? He has exhausted his corre- 
spondence, which is never a large one, and he has seldom in his 
life been so short of books. 

He makes his way through the hall, which is crammed with 
young people playing battledore, and noisily counting; with 
elder persons, dreadfully short of a job, looking on and applauding ; 
to the salon, in hopes of there finding a Tauchnitz novel, or even 
a superannuated Pall Mall or World. But half a dozen other 
weather-bound sufferers have been before him, and the tables are 
swept clean of all literature save a three-months-old Cowrt 
Journal. 

Miss Strutt and the pert votary of Whiteley are sitting shawled, 
and with their heads close together. By their titters, and the 
fragments he catches of their talk, they seem to be concocting a 
practical joke ofsome kind. The widow Wadman, shawled too, and 
her valetudinarian in a comforter, are stooping over a wood-fire, 
which refuses to burn, the souches being wringing wet. Jim rather 
injudiciously approaches them, and offers his assistance in piling 
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the damp logs; but he is so evidently de trop, that he retires 
discomfited. On the other hand, the invitation in Miss Strutt’s 
and her coadjutor’s eye is so apparent that he beats a hasty 
retreat out of the room, in dread lest he should be drawn into 
their mysterious pleasantry. 

He never is quite clear afterwards how he gets over the hours 
that intervene before dinner—whether sleep comes to his aid, or 
whether he is after all reduced to perusing in the Court Journal 
the narrative of which direction the Queen and Princess Henry 
of Battenburg took their walk in, in October. But at length the 
welcome bell rings, drowning even, for two minutes, the banging 
of the wind; and the whole hotel, unwontedly punctual, rushes 
in answer to its summons. People who have hitherto scarcely 
exchanged words, have eyed each other with hardly veiled dis- 
trust, now show a feverish desire to enter into conversation, to 
detain one another after dinner on the steps of the salle & manger. 

As the evening advances, Jim sees an intention among the 
younger portion of the company to launch out into noisy, romping 
games, to institute a Dumb Crambo. He feels it is far from 
impossible that he himself may fall so low as to be drawn into it. 
Miss Strutt’s eye is on him, but before he succumbs he will make 
one effort on his own behalf. He embraces a desperate resolution. 
He has seen the Le Marchants eating their dinner near, and yet 
hopelessly far from him. Elizabeth had given him one furtive 
smile, and her mother a hurried bow; this is, to tell the truth, all 
the encouragement he has to go upon—all that he can find to 
keep his courage up as he knocks at their door, telling himself 
that his excuse—that of asking them to lend him a book—is a 
quite sufficient and legitimate one. He knocks, and Elizabeth’s 
voice at once answers: 

“ Herein!” 

It is clear that she takes him for the German waiter, Fritz. 
She remains in this belief even after he has opened the door, 
since she does not at first look up. She is alone—not in the 
pretty flowered room in which she had yesterday received him, 
but in the first and less adorned of the little series—one that he 
had, on his former visit, cursorily supposed to be chiefly used as 
an anteroom—sitting alone at a table, and before her are spread 
writing-materials, over which she is stooping. An odious and 
ridiculous thought darts, with a prick, across his mind. 

Is she sitting here, all alone, in order to write to Byng ? 

“T came——” he begins; and at the unexpected voice she 
looks up with a start : 

“Oh, it is you!” she says, in a low key, glancing rather 
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apprehensively at the closed door, which separates them from the 
inner room, in a manner which tells him that her parents are 
within. 

“T came ”—his voice almost unconsciously sinking to the level 
hers has indicated to him—“ to ask you to lend me a book.” 

“A book!” she repeats doubtfully, with another and still more 
nervous glance at the shut door; “Iam afraid that they are all 
in there.” 

“Oh, it is of no consequence!” rejoins Burgoyne hastily, un- 
wittingly quoting the words of the immortal Mr. Toots ; “it does 
not matter in the least.” 

As he speaks, he begins to retreat towards the door, but so 
slowly as to give her plenty of time to recall him had she so 
wished. But she does not. She only stands looking uncertain 
and distressed. He cannot take such a melancholy impression of 
her little face away for the whole night with him—it would give 
him the blues too seriously after this dismal day—so he takes a 
step or two forward again. 

“ Are not you rather lonely?” he asks, with an expressive look 
round. 

She gives him a small, uncomplaining smile. 

“Oh no; I do very well. Iam generally alone at this time 
of day ; they like to have their evenings to themselves—at least, 
father likes to have mammy to himself; Iam sure it is quite 
natural.” 

There is not the slightest trace of any sense of being aggrieved 
in either words or tone. 

Again that picture of the adored Elizabeth of former days, of 
whose prattle her father was never weary, whose jokes were 
always considered so unequalled, and whose pre-eminence in 
favour was so allowed that her intercession and influence were 
always employed by the others as certain in their efficacy, rises 
before Jim’s eyes. 

“They are like lovers still,” continues Elizabeth softly; “ it 


is very pretty when people are lovers still after nearly thirty 
years.” 


“And you—you write letters ?” 

“No, I do not ; I have not any one to write to.” 

A pang of shame at his unworthy suspicion, coupled with a 
sense of astonishment at her simple confession of friendlessness, 
prevent his speaking; and it is she who goes on: 

“T was writing an Italian exercise ; I began to learn Italian in 
Florence ”—with the inevitable low sigh that always accompanies 
her mention of that name—“and to-day, for something to do, I 
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took it up again. It has been a long day, has not it? Oh, what 
a long day!” 

“ Long!” repeats Jim emphatically ; “it might choose to call 
itself a day; but many a century has been shorter.” 

“Some one was playing battledore and shuttlecock in the hall. 
I wonder to what number they kept it up? how many years it is 
since I have played battledore and shuttlecock !” 

There is a suppressed envy in her tone, which tells how far 
from disagreeable the innocent noisy pastime to which she alludes 
would be to her even now. She has sat down again on the 
straight-backed chair from whose elevation she had commanded 
her Italian studies; a large grayish cloak, lined and heavily 
collared, and bordered with fur, hangs, unfastened at the throat, 
about her. Out of the dark beaver her delicate neck and head 
rise, like a pale primrose from out of piled dead oak-leaves in a 
yet wintry wood. Through the door, which he has left open 
behind him, come bursts of maniac mirth from the votaries of 
Dumb Crambo. 

“What a noise they are making.” 

“T should think they were!” 

“T wonder what they are doing ? ” 

“T can inform you on that point; they are playing Dumb 
Crambo.” 

She repeats the words after him with a lingering intonation, in 
which there again is, or, at least, he thinks that he detects it, a 
tinge of envy. 

“ Dumb Crambo!” 

“ Would you like to join them ?” 

“No”—slowly—“ not quite that ; but—it sounds ridiculous— 
but I should like to play Dumb Crambo again. We used”—in 
an affectionate, lingering tone—‘to play it when we were 
children.” 

It is the first time that she has ever voluntarily alluded to the 
Moat, and he calls to mind her earnest prohibition addressed to 
him at Florence against any mention of it. 

“IT know you did; once or twice I played with you.” 

“ You?” 

She starts. It is evident that the unimportant fact of his 
having taken part in their games has quite escaped her; but, a 
moment later, her soft and courteous nature evidently making 
her fear that he will look upon her obliviousness as unkind 

“Oh yes, to be sure!” Then again lapsing into reminiscence, 
“What odd words we used to choose sometimes—words that 
nobody could guess! I wonder what words they have chosen?” 
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He thinks of saying jocosely, “Shall I go and ask them?” but 
refrains, because he fears it would put it into her head to send 
him away. 

A sort of piercing squeal makes itself heard from the salon. 

“ Do you think that that can be meant for a pig?” asks Elizabeth, 
her fine ears pricked in unaffected interest. “Oh!”—with a 
return of uneasiness—“I wish they would not make so much 
noise ; father does so dislike noise. They might as well have put 
it off till to-morrow.” 

“Why would to-morrow’s noise be more endurable than to- 
night's?” 

“Tt would not have mattered to-morrow; father will not be 
here ; he is going to Hammam Rhira.” 

Burgoyne’s jaw drops. Is this the alternative course decided 
upon by Mrs. Le Marchant? Having failed to dislodge him from 
Algiers, is she going to remove herself and her daughter out of his 
reach ? 

“Do you mean—are you all going to Hammam Rhira to- 
morrow ?—all going away?” 

Is it some effect of light from the rose-shaded lamp that makes 
it seem to him as if a tiny smile, and a yet smaller blush, swept 
over Elizabeth’s face at the aghastness of his tone—an aghast- 
ness much more marked than he had intended it should be. 

“‘ Not to-morrow ; not all of us. Father and mammy are going 
there for a couple of nights to see what the place is like—one 
hears such contradictory accounts; and if they are pleased with 
it——” 

“Yes?” 

“Tf they are pleased with it we shall all probably move on there 
in a day or two.” 

He would like to be sure that this sentence ends with a sigh, 
but a prodigious storm of hand-clapping from the extempore 
theatre prevents his hearing whether it has that regretful finish. 

* And they are going to leave you behind ?” 

“Why not? there would not be much use in taking me; and, 
as I tell you, they love being téte-d-téte.” 

“ And you love being alone?” 

The moment that the question is out of his mouth, he realises 
its full unkindness. He is perfectly aware that she does not like 
being alone; that sheis naturally a most social little being; that, 
even now, these frightened five minutes of unsatisfactory broken 
talk with himself have made her look less chilled, less woebegone, 
less white. Her answer, if it can be looked upon as one, must be 
taken by him as a rebuke. It is only that she says nervously : 
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“One certainly does hear dreadfully plainly here with the door 
open.” 

"ie tone is of the gentlest, her look no angrier than a dove’s, 
and yet he would be obtuser than he is if he did not at once 
comprehend that her remark implies a wish that he should 
presently shut that door behind him on the outside. He 
complies. With that newly-gained knowledge as to to-morrow’s 
Hammam Bhira, he can afford to comply. 

The next morning’s light reveals that the weather, pleased 
with having so indisputably proved its power of being odious, has 
recovered its good-humour. 

Beyond the tree-tops a radiant sea is seen laughing far below ; 
and the wet red tiles on the little terrace shine like jewels. A 
sea even more wonderful than radiant; no servile copy of the sky 
and clouds to-day, but with astonishing colours of its own—a 
faint yet glorious green for a part of its watery breadth; then 
what our poverty compels us to call blue; and then a great 
tablecloth of inky purple, which looks so solid that the tiny white 
boats that are crossing it seem to be sailing on dry land. From 
amongst the glossy green of the wooded hill, mosque and 
campagne start out, dazzling, in their recovered lustre; one cool 
entrancing villa in especial, backed with a broken line of dusky 
stone-pines, stands, snowy-arcaded, enthroned high up among the 
verdure. 

Jim is very anxious to be out of the way at the hour of the Le 
Marchants’ departure. He has a panic fear of being waylaid by 
the mother, and having some earnest supplication addressed to 
him to abstain, during her absence, from any converse with 
Elizabeth. He is not quite clear at what time they will set off, 
so, to ensure himself against mistakes, he resolves to spend the 
morning and lunch at the Villa Wilson. Arrived there, he is 
shown by an Arab man-servant into the court, and, finding it 
empty, sinks down into a cane chair, and lets his eyes wander 
round to the fountain, lullingly dripping into its basin; to the 
tiles, the white-arched doorways, carved in low relief, and them- 
selves so low that it must be a humble-statured person who enters 
them without stooping. What a home for love in idleness! Who 
can picture any of the vulgar work of the world done in such a 
house? any harder labour ever entered upon than a listening to 
some lady singing “ with ravishing division” to her lute? 

The lady who presently joins Jim appears, by her ruffled air, to 
have been engaged upon no such soothing occupation as luting to 
a recumbent lover. 


“You will not mind staying here?” asks Cecilia; “ Dr. Crump 
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is in the drawing-room with Sybilla; I am sure that you do not 
want to see Dr. Crump!” 

“T cannot express how little I wish it.” 

“T cannot think what has happened to Sybilla ”—wrinkling up 
her forehead into annoyed furrows—“ but she is so dreadfully 
sprightly when he is there; she never was sprightly with 
Dr. Coldstream, and he is such an impossible man!—the sort of 
man who, when first he comes in, always says, ‘ Well, how are we 
this morning?’ Do not you think that it stamps a man to say 
‘ How are we?’” 

“T think it does.” 

“He talks such nonsense to her !”—with irritation—“ he tells 
her that he, too, is a bundle of nerves! if you could only see him! 
And one day he told her that when first he came here he had seen 
the Angel of Death waving his fans above her head! and she 
swallows it all!” 

“T am not at all surprised.” 

“Tt makes me sick!” cries she energetically; “let us go into 
the garden.” 

So into the garden they go; both the new one, whose luxuriant 
growth of verdure is the outcome of but eight or nine years; and 
the old one, along whose straight walks the feet of the Moorish 
ladies used to patter under the orange-trees. Beneath them now 
there are no white bundles of muslin; only on the ground the 
oranges lie thick, no one in this plenteous land thinking it worth 
while to pick them up. Jim and his companion pace rather 
silently to a pretty Moorish summer-house, dug, a few years ago, 
by the English architect out of a farm-house, into which it had 
been built. It is dainty and cool, with a little dome and lovely 
green and blue tiles; and an odd small spring, which is taught to 
wander by tiny snaky channels into a little basin. They go into 
the summer-house and sit down. 

“Yes, it is pretty,” says the girl absently; but her mind is 
evidently preoccupied by some other subject than the beauty of 
the giant bignonia which is expanding the multitude of its 
orange-red clusters all over a low wall, making it into one burn- 
ing hedge, and has called forth an exclamation of delight from 
Burgoyne. What that subject is immediately appears. 

*Do you know who is in Algiers—whom I saw driving through 
the Place Bressant on Sunday afternoon?” 

“Who?” 

“The Le Marchants. Ah, you are not surprised! ”—rather 
suspiciously. ‘“ You knew already!” 

Jim hesitates a second ; then reflecting that whether or not he 
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acknowledges the fact now, Cecilia is certain to learn it in a day 
or two at latest, he answers with a slight laugh: 

“It would be odd if I did not, seeing that they are staying at 
my hotel.” 

“ You knew that when you went there ?”—very quickly. 

“Of course not! ”—with a movement of impatience. 

A pause. 

“I suppose,” says Cecilia, rather cautiously, as if aware that 
she is treading on dangerous ground, “that you have not found 
out why they stampeded from Florence in that extraordinary 
way? Oh no, of course not!”—as this suggestion is received 
with a still more accented writhe than her former one. “It is 
not a thing upon which you could question them ; and, after all, 
it was their own affair ; it was no business of ours, was it ?” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“] always used to like them,” continues Cecilia pensively ; “at 
least ”’—becoming aware of an involuntary movement of surprise 
at this statement on the part of her neighbour— at least, they 
never gave me the chance of liking them; but I always admired 
them. I wonder are they more accessible than they were in 
Florence? There are so few nice English here this year; every- 
body says that there never was a year when there were so few 
nice English!” 

The tentative towards sociability implied in this last speech is 
received by Jim in a discouraging silence. He has not the 
slightest desire to promote any overture on the part of Cecilia 
towards intimacy with Elizabeth. He knows that they would be 
unsuccessful; and, moreover, he is conscious that he would be 
annoyed if they were not. 

“T can fancy that this would be a very pleasant place if one had 
some one to go about with,” continues she; “ but father grows less 
and less inclined to move. Poor dear! he is not so young as he 
was, and 1am not quite old enough yet, I suppose, to go about 
alone.” 

She makes a rather wistful pause—a pause which he feels that 
she intends him to fill by an offer of himself as her escort. But 
none such comes. Realising this, she goes on with a sigh: 

“There are not many advantages in being old; but, at least, 
one is freer, and in a youth spent as mine is, there is a really not 
much profit or pleasure.” 

The tone in which she makes this lugubrious reflection is so 
extremely doleful that Jim cannot refrain from a laugh. 


“Cheer up, old girl! there is a good time coming! It isa 
long lane that has no turning.” 
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But he contents himself with these vague forms of consolation. 
He has no engagements of his own. Why, then, is he conscious 
of so strong a reluctance towards tying himself by any promise to 
the broadly-hinting lady beside him? ‘There is another pause, 
during which Cecilia looks down on the floor with a baffled air, 
and traces the outlines of the tiles with the point of her red sun- 
shade. 

“There is a band plays twice a week in the Place de Gouverne- 
ment—plays admirably. Now, I suppose that there would be 
nothing odd—that no one could say anything—that it would not 
be the least improper, considering our connection and everything, 
if you were to take me to hear it some day?” 

“T never have the slightest idea of what is improper and what 
is not,” replies he; but there is more of alarm than of encourage- 
ment in his tone. 

“No more have I”—-laughing rather awkwardly—* but in this 
case Iam pretty sure. ‘Tuesdays and Fridays are the days on 
which the band plays.” 

“Oh!” 

“To-day is Tuesday, is not it?” 

“Yes.” 

Another pause. 

“T thought that perhaps, if you had nothing better to do, you 
might take me to-day ?” 

The direct proposal which he has in vain tried to avert has 
come. If he accept it, of what profit to him will the absence of 
the Le Marchant parents be? He does not formulate this fact to 
himself, not having, indeed, owned to his own heart that he has 
any set design upon Elizabeth’s company for the afternoon. 

“T am afraid ” he begins slowly. 

“You are vamping up an excuse!” cries Cecilia, reddening. 
“T see it in your eyes. You cannot have made any engagements 
here yet. You do not know anybody, do you, except the Le 
Marchants ?” 

“And they have gone to Hammam Rhira,” replies he 
precipitately. 

He is ashamed the moment that the words are out of his mouth, 
for he knows that they convey a falsehood. 

“ At least-——” 

But she interrupts him before he can add his conscience clause. 

“To-morrow, then?” 

Again he hesitates. The same objections apply with even 
greater force to the morrow. 

“ But the band does not play to-morrow.” 
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“Oh! what does that matter?” rejoins she impatiently. “I 
had just as soon go somewhere else—the Arab town, the Kabyle 
village, anywhere.” 

He is driven into a corner, and remains there silent so long 
that there is a distinct element of offence in the tone and large 
sigh with which the girl resumes. 

“Well, times are changed! I always used to make one in 
those happy excursions at Florence; and somehow—thanks to 
her, I suppose—I never felt a bad third.” 

She rises as she speaks, and takes a couple of huffy steps 
towards the house; but he overtakes and stops her. The allusion 
to Amelia has annoyed and yet stirred in him the sea of remorse, 
which is always lying but a very little way below the surface in 
his soul. 

“ Why, Cis!” he says, in a tone of affectionate rallying, “are 
we going to quarrel at this time of day—you and I? Ofcourse I 
will take you to the band and the Kabyle village, and any other 
blessed sight you choose to name, only tell me by which of them 
you would like to begin to ride round.” 

As he leaves the house and the appeased fair one, after luncheon, 
an hour and a half later, he tells himself that he has got off 
cheaply in having vaguely sacrificed the whole of his Algerian 
future, but having preserved to-day and to-morrow. 


Cuaprter VI. 


“ And therein sat a lady fresh and fayre, 
Making sweet solace to herself alone. 
Sometimes she sang as lowd as lark in ayre, 
Sometimes she laught, as mery as Pope Joan.” 


Jim’s first care on returning to his hotel is to ascertain that the 
departure for Hammam Rhira has really taken place, and, having 
been reassured on this point, retires to his own bedroom to 
reconnoitre the terrace, upon which it gives. The sun has long 
drunk up the rain from the tiles, and the chairs have been set out 
again. The hotel guests, in all the sociability of their after- 
luncheon mood, are standing and sitting about. The widow 
Wadman, with great play of eyebrow and lip, is pacing up and 
down in arch conversation with her habitual victim. Snatches 
of her alluring talk reach Jim behind his muslin curtain as she 
comes and goes: 

“T think that caged birds ought to be loved!” “The Prophet 
was a wise man, was not he? he knew a little about us,” Xe. 

In her usual place, aloof from the rest of the company 
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Elizabeth is sitting in a clinging white gown of some woolly stuff. 
With a dainty white kerchief twisted about her head, and a 
bundle of many-tinted Eastern stuffs on her knees, she looks like 
a little Romney. Now and again, as fragments of the widow’s 
siren strains reach her ears, he sees her lips curl up into delighted 
laughter; but, for the most part, she seems to be looking round 
rather uneasily, as if seeking something or some one. Can it be 
himself that she, in her innocence of being observed, is on the 
watch for? He has no right to be playing the spy on her in any 
case. It is clear that, dressed as she is, she cannot be meditating 
going out. He must not frighten her by any too direct or sudden 
attentions. In a little while the other occupants of the terrace 
will drift away, and he will stroll out and join her, and together 
they will watch the shade of the ficus-tree lengthening over the 
red flags. But she presently bafiles his calculations by rising, 
and, with her rainbow-tinted pile of brocades clasped in her slender 
arms, slowly passes into the house. Has she retreated thither for 
good? and will he have to frame some new flimsy excuse for 
knocking at her door? But again he is out of his reckoning, for 
in about a quarter of an hour she re-issues, dressed for walking ; 
and after one more lingering, and, as it seems to him, disappointed 
glance around her, paces, a solitary little figure, down the hill. 
He lays his watch before him, and, having counted five minutes 
on its dial-plate, sets off in pursuit. He overtakes her just as she 
reaches the point where the lane debouches into the high road. 
She stands, looking rather disconsolately, first up the hill, then 
down it, evidently uncertain which direction to choose. 

“You cannot make up your mind?” he says, pausing beside 
her, and taking off his hat. 

She gives a slight start, and a friendly, pleased smile runs all 
over her face and up into her eyes—a smile that makes him say 


to himself confidently that it was he whom her glance had been 
seeking on the terrace. 


“Which do you advise ? ” 

“T advise the town.” 

He has long known her teachableness, so it is no great surprise 
to him that she at once turns in the direction counselled. 

“ As I am going there myself, will you allow me to walk a little 
way with you?” 

He makes the request with respectful diffidence ; and she, after 
one small troubled look, evidently given to the memory of her 
father, assents. 

They set off down the hill together, the air, sharp after the 
rain—as sharp, at least, as Algier’s stingless air ever is—bringing 
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the colour to Elizabeth’s cheeks, as she steps along light-heartedly, 
scarcely refraining from breaking into a run, down the steep 
incline. Her spirits are so evidently rising at every yard that he 
hazards his next step. 

“Tam going to see the Arab town; Miss Strutt says that I 
ought.” 

“She meant you to ask her to show it you!” cries Elizabeth, 
with a laugh ; “but she was quite right—it is delightful; I am 
sure you will like it.” 

“You have been there ?” 

“Yes, once or twice; not half so often”—regretfully—“ as I 
should like to have been.” 

Dare he speak upon the last innocent hint? But while he is 
doubting she goes on: 

“You must take care not to lose yourself; it is such a puzzling 
place: all the streets are exactly like each other.” 

“You do not feel inclined to show me the way about it?” 

He throws out the suggestion in a semi-bantering voice, so 
that if it meet with obvious disapproval he may at once withdraw 
it. She stops suddenly stock-still, and faces him. 

“ Are you speaking seriously? It would be very delightful; 
but do you think I might? do you think I ought?” 

She lifts her eyes, widely opened, like a child’s at hearing of some 
unexpected treat, to his. How astonishingly clear they are! and 
how curiously guileless! He has not the least doubt that she 
will sweetly acquiesce in his decision, whichever way it tends; 
and, for a second, a movement of irritation with her for her 
pliability crosses his mind. She ought to be able to have an 
opinion of her own. While he hesitates, she speaks again. 

“Tt is just the afternoon to do something pleasant on,” she says 
wistfully, and yet gaily too. “Oh, how good the air tastes! and 
how dearly I love the sun! ”—lifting her face with sensitive lips, 
half open, as if to suck in his beams, to the great gold luminary 
pouring down his warmth through the pepper-trees upon them, 
“But I will take your advice; I know of old”—with a pretty 
flattering smile—“ that you always give good advice. Do you 
think that I ought—do you really think that I ought?” 

He throws conscience to the winds, and although not two hours 
ago he had professed to Cecilia his inability to decide upon the 
propriety or impropriety of any given course of female action, 
now answers with an almost brutal decisiveness : 

“T do not think that there is the smallest doubt about it.” 

A relieved look crosses her features. 

“Then I am sure it is all right,” she says, with a joyful 
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surrendering of her judgment into his keeping, and so, once 
again, steps along with her quick feather-light feet at his side. 

For the moment she is the happier of the two, since he is not 
perfectly pleased either with himself or her. It is in vain that 
he tells himself that it is no babe whom he is beguiling; that, 
difficult as it is to believe it, those limpid eyes have looked at the 
sun for seven-and-twenty years. He still has a lingering sense 
of discomfort at having availed himself, for his own profit, of her 
ductility. And yet, five minutes later, he takes yet further 
advantage of that quality in her. They have reached the Plateau 
Sauliére, and the stand of fiacres that ‘“stationnent” there. 
Jim pauses. 

“Tt is a good distance to the Arab town, I fancy, and very 
tiring walking when you get there.” 

“Tt is as steep as the side of a house; we shall be like flies on 
a wall,” cries she delightedly. 

“Tt would be a pity to be too tired to enjoy it before you got 
there, would not it?” says he doubtfully, and eyeing her bright 
slenderness with an air of uncertainty as to her powers of 
endurance. “Had not we better—would you mind—our driving 
there ?” 

“T am not at all tired,” replies she; “I do not feel as if I ever 
should be tired to-day ; but if you think it better-——” 

Still he looks at her dubiously. To him there appears to be a 
much ‘greater degree of the compromising in a ¢éte-d-téte drive 
than ina walk. In the one case the meeting may have been 
accidental; in the other there can be no mistake as to the 
deliberate intention. But either this does not strike Elizabeth, 
or she thinks, “In for a penny, in for a pound;” or, lastly, and 
most probably, having given up her judgment into his keeping, 
she finds it easiest and most natural to acquiesce in whatever he 
may propose. 

The ungenerous thought flashes across him that if this is the 
principle on which she has guided her life, it is small wonder if 
she have made shipwreck of it. He hails a fiacre, and silently 
hands her in, and again they are off. 

Elizabeth has disclaimed fatigue, and yet the restful position is 
evidently agreeable to her delicate body ; and she thanks him so 
gratefully for his care of her that his hard thoughts dissolve 
into remorse, and by-and-by change into an enjoyment almost 
as entire and uncalculating as her own. 

Elizabeth has astonishing powers of enjoying herself. If he 


had not known that fact before, the afternoon would have revealed 
it to him. 
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She must have driven through the French town almost every 
day since her arrival, and yet its cheerful white-shuttered houses, 
its boulevards of glossy-leaved ficus-trees, its cafés, its arcaded 
streets with their polyglot promenaders, seem to fill her with as 
lively a pleasure as if she had but just landed from the steamboat 
that brought her. 

The three Spahis, eternally sitting in a row on a bench outside 
some general officer’s quarters, robed in their great red cloaks, 
with muslin-swathed swart heads and long red-leather boots, 
dimly descried beneath the stately sweep of their mantles, sitting 
there motionless, solemn and silent as the Fates; a venerable 
Arab, only to be distinguished from Abraham or Isaac by his 
carrying a vulgar brown umbrella; a short Kabyle seen in back 
view, with his rope-bound headdress, his brown-and-white striped 
frock, and his bare red legs striding along, looking exactly like a 
ludicrous and indelicate old woman; a Biskrah water-carrier, 
poising a great burnished copper pot on his shoulder; two little 
baggy-trousered white ladies waddling along; a dozen of smart 
blue Turcos. She is enraptured with them all. 

They leave their fiacre in the Place de la Cathédrale, and enter 
upon the mysterious recesses of the Arab town. Up and down 
endless flights of steps, up street after street—if streets they can 
be called, that are not wider than a yard in their widest part— 
and above their heads the rafter-supported houses lean together, 
letting scarce a glint of daylight drip down upon the dusky path 
far below. 

They pass arched doorways, with pretty designs in plaster— 
doorways whose doors open inwards upon mysterious interiors— 
house or court, or mosque or Marabé. All along stand tiny shops, 
like wild-beast dens, as far as light and space go, lit only by the 
tempered light—in reality, only semi-darkness—that enters in 
front. How can they see to work—plait straw, for instance? as 
the three ebon-black negroes are doing, upon whom they stare in, 
asquat upon the ground. The turbans, and the red sashes, and 
the burnouses glimmer out of the little dim frontages, where 
charming pierced-brass Moorish lamps hang and swing aloft; and 
tempting piles of dully splendid brocades and bright gold-lami- 
nated gauzes gleam from the crowded shelves. 

The narrow streetlets are full of unbusy, un-hurrying Easterns, 
hideous old negresses grinning like monkeys, idle Arabs sauntering 
along in their lazy grace, draped like Greek statues; sauntering 
along between the blue-washed walls, that look in their effective 
variation upon the blinding whitewash as if some of the sky- 
colour had rubbed off upon them. 
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Jim and Elizabeth have paused, in their leisurely strolling and 
staring, to look from the straight shadowed alley in which they 
are standing up a long flight of steps to a low carved doorway, 
and a bit of starch-blue wall at the top. Down the steep flight a 
veiled, trousered woman is waddling, her immense pantaloons 
waddling awkwardly as she descends. 

Elizabeth stands still, shaking with laughter at the sight. 
Jim laughs too. 

“There is no expense spared in material there, is there? It 
would not be a bad dress for a fancy ball. Did you ever go toa 
fancy ball as a Moorish lady? ” 

Her laughter lessens, though her face is still alight with mirth. 

“T never was at a fancy ball.” 

“ Never?” 

“Never ; I never was at any ball in my life.” 

Her laughter is quite dead now. 

“Never at any ball in your life!” repeats he, his surprise 
betraying him into one of those flights back into the past for 
which she has always showed such repugnance. ‘“ Why, you 
used to love dancing madly! I remember your dancing like a 
dervish. What is more, I remember dancing with you.” 

“Oh, do not remember anything to-day !” cries she, with a sort 
of writhe in her voice ; “do not let either of us remember any- 
thing! let us have a whole holiday from remembering ? ” 

So saying, she moves on quickly ; and yet with the dance gone 
out of her feet. It never quite comes back. They look into an 
Arab club, where men are squatting, playing with odd-looking 
cards and drinking muddy coffee. Then a loud noise of jabbering 
young voices makes them peep in upon an Arab school, where a 
circle of little Moslems is sitting on the ground, scribbling Arabic 
on slates; while between the knees of the turbaned master a tiny 
baby scholar, of three or four, is standing in a lovely dull green 
coatlet. Elizabeth strokes the baby-learner’s coppery cheek with 
her light hand, and says, with a laugh, that it seems odd to see 
little street-boys writing Arabic; but her laughter is no longer 
the bubbling, irrepressible joy-drunk thing it was before he had 
indulged in his tactless reminiscences ; it is the well-bred, civil, 
grown-up sound that so often has no inside gladness to match it. 
In his vexation with himself for the clouding over of his little 
heaven that he has himself effected, he tries to persuade himself 
that it is caused by bodily fatigue. 

“Tf I were asked,” he says by-and-bye, looking down affec- 
tionately at her pallid profile, “I should say that you had 
had about enough of this; your spirit ”—smiling—“is so very 
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much too big for your body that one has to keep an eye upon 
you,” 

“Tt would not be much of a spirit if it were not,” replied she, 
with a pretty air of perfectly sincere disparagement of her own 
slight proportions ; “I know that I look a poor thing, but I am 
rather a fraud: I do not tire easily ; I am not tired now.” 

“ Bored, then?” with a slight accent of pique. 

She lifts her sweet look, with a sort of hurry of denial in it. 

“ Most distinctly not.” 

“ You would like to go on, then?” 

ot wl 

“Or back ?” 

She hesitates, her eye exploring his with, as he feels, a genuine 
anxiety in it to discover what his own wishes are, so that her 
decision may jump with them. 

“‘ Yes—perhaps; I have really no choice.” 

He both looks at and speaks to her with a streak of exaspe- 
ration. 

“Do you never have a will—a preference of your own?” 

It is evidently no unfamiliar thing to her to be addressed with 
causeless irritability. The recollection of her father’s tone in 
speaking to her flashes back remorsefully upon Jim’s memory. Is 
he himself going to take a leaf out of that book? It would bea 
relief to him were she to answer him sharply; but to do that is 
apparently not within her capabilities, though the tender red that 
tinges her cheek shows that she has felt his snub. 

“In this case I really have not,” she answers gently; “but I 
dare say that it was tiresome of me not to speak more decidedly ; 
let us—let us ”—another swift and apparently quite involuntary 
clance at him to see that she is not, after all, running counter to 
his inclinations—“ let us go home!” 

So they go home. It is near sunsetting as they drive along 
the Boulevard de la République, the fitting end to so princely a 
day. At the quay the moored vessels lie, their masts and spars 
making a dark design against an ineffable evening sky of mother- 
of-pearl and translucent pink. The sea, which to-day has not 
been of sapphire, but of “ watchet-blue,” pierced and shot with 
white, now copies exactly the heavens. It, too, shades from opal 
to translucent pink. How many changes of raiment there are in 
the wardrobe of the great wet mother! 

“Tf Thad as many gowns as the Mediterranean, how well- 
dressed I should be!” says Elizabeth, with a smile. 

It is the first time she has spoken since they had set off on 
their return-drive. She is lying back, with her hands carefully 
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hielding in her lap a few little crockery pots that she has bought 
of a fat Turk for some children at her hotel. Her face looks 
etired; and yet over its small area is spread an expression of 
content that makes his heart warm. Is it only the pageant of 
sky and ocean that has called forth that look of real, if passing, 
happiness on the features of her who is always so tremblingly 
sensitive an instrument for all influences of beauty and grandeur 
to play upon? or has his own neighbourhood anything to say to 
it? Before he can give himself an answer to this anxious 
question, she speaks again. 

“You do not mind my not talking, do you?” she asks, half 
apologetically, and yet with a confidence in his sympathy that 
still further quickens the beats of his already not very still 
heart. 

“No, Iam sure you do not. Somehow—it is a great gift—you 
always feel in tune with one, and one does not chatter most when 
one is most greatly pleased, does one? Oh, what a treat you have 
given me!” 

As she speaks, her humid eyes travel from his face to where, 
beyond the long Atlas range, delicately toothed and cut out, rises 
the gold-washed snow of the Kabyle mountains, that retire 
majestically invisible on dull days, and only come out, candescent 
and regal, when the great sun rides in pomp. Above their heads 
wild plumes of deep rose, that it seems ridiculous to call clouds, 
tuft the sky. 

Jim’s look has followed his companion’s; the chins of both are 
in the air; the cheerful wa-et-vient of the boulevard is lost upon 
them. They see neither the Frenchmen nor plump Frenchwomen 
drinking coffee outside the cafés, nor the idle indigénes leaning 
draped against the sea-wall. (Never does that industrious race 
seem to attempt any severer exertion.) 


“Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired.” 


But it is brought back to life with a jump. 

“ Arrétez! arrétez!” cries afemale voice. “Jim! Jim! do you 
not see us? <Arvrétez! arrétez!” 

Obedient to his ears, Burgoyne’s eyes make one bound from 
the heavenly spectacle down to earth, and alight upon the Wilsons’ 
carriage, which, going in the same direction as himself, has just 
been brought to a standstill alongside of his fiacre, by the solemnly 
beautiful, yellow-jacketed native coachman. 

It is, of course, Cecilia’s voice that has apostrophised him, but 
oh, portent! does his vision, so lately recalled from the skyey 
bowers, play him false? or is it really the moribund Sybilla, 
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stretched beside her, with only two instead of three cushions at 
her back, with a bonnet on her head—he did not even know that 
she possessed a bonnet—and with a colour in her cheek and a 
lustre in her eye that may owe their origin either to the fresh- 
ness of the evening air, or to the invigorating properties of the 
conversation of the very ordinary-looking young man seated 
opposite to her. 

In a second Jim has leaped out of his own vehicle, and gone to 
the side of the other. It is a perfectly futile impulse that leads 
him to do so. Not all the leaping in the world from her side 
now can alter the fact that he has been driving ¢éte-d-téte with 
Elizabeth Le Marchant, and that the Wilson sisters have seen 
him so doing ; but yet it is adim instinct of preservation towards, 
and shielding of her, that leads him to adopt this useless course 
of action. It is Cecilia who has summoned him, and yet, when 
he reaches her side, she does not seem to have anything particular 
to say to him. Sybilla is the one to address him. 

“ A miracle! a miracle! I know you are saying to yourself! ” 
cries she, in a sprightly voice; “and well you may! This is the 
miracle-monger!” indicating with a still sprightlier air her 
vis-a-vis, ‘Dr. Crump, let me present to you Mr. Burgoyne— 
Jim, our Jim, whom I have so often talked to you about.” 

The person thus apostrophised responds by a florid bow, and 
an over-gallant asseveration that any person introduced to his 
acquaintance by Miss Sybilla needs no further recommendation. 

“Tt is an experiment, of course; there is no use in pretending 
that it is not an experiment,” continues she, with a slight relapse 
into languor ; “ but ”—lowering her voice a little—“ they wished 
me to make the effort.” 

It is a favourite allocation of Sybilla’s that any course of action 
towards which she is inclined is adopted solely under the pressure 
of urgent wishes on the part of her family. Burgoyne has long 
known, and been exasperated by, this peculiarity; but at present 
she may say what she pleases; he hears no word of it, for his ear 
is pricked to catch the sentences that Cecilia is leaning over the 
carriage-side to shoot at Elizabeth : 

“Oh, Miss Le Marchant! is it you? I beg your pardon, I did 
not recognise you at the first moment. One does not recognise 
people—does one ?—when one is not expecting to see them ”—is 
an intended sting lurking in this implication? ‘“ How are you? 
How do you like Algiers? I hope Mrs. Le Marchant is well. 
What a long time it is since we met! I hope we shall see some- 
thing of you.” 

(No, evidently no sting was meant. Cecilia, with all her 
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faults, is really a good soul, and he will take her to hear the 
band play next Tuesday.) 

There seems to him to be a slight falter in the tone with which 
Elizabeth responds, and her voice sounds curiously small and 
low; but that may be merely owing to its flute quality, following 
upon and contrasting the other’s powerful organ. 

It is not till the two parties have again separated, and that he 
is once more seated by her side in the fiacre, that he dares steal 
a look at her face to see how plainly written on it are the traces 
of vexation caused by a meeting which has produced in his own 
breast such acute annoyance. Good heavens! it is even worse 
than he expected. Down the cheek nearest to him two good- 
sized tears are unmistakably trickling. No doubt the conscious- 
ness of the mysterious story attaching to her past makes her 
smartingly aware of how doubly discreet her own conduct should 
be—makes her bitterly repent of her present indiscretion. 

He is a strait-laced man, and it seems to him as if there 
were something gravely compromising to her in this ¢éte-d-téte 
drive with himself, in the known absence of her parents at 
Hammam Rhira. Why was he fool enough this morning to admit 
to Cecilia that they had gone thither? He had no business to 
have led her into temptation, and she had no business to have 
fallen into it. Remorse and irritation give a tartness to his tone 
as he says: 

“ After all, I do not think you need take it so much to heart.” 

“Take what to heart?” she asks, in unaffected surprise, 
turning her full face, and her eyes, each with one hot rain-drop 
dimming its slate-blue, upon him. ‘Oh, I see!”—a sudden en- 
lightenment coming to her, and changing her with instant spring 
from a snowdrop to a carnation—“I see what you mean; but 
you are mistaken, I—I—it had not occurred to me; I was only 
tninking—only remembering that the last time I saw her was at 
—at Vallombrosa.” 

Vallombrosa! Is he never to hear the last of Vallombrosa ? 


Cuapter VII. 


Tue latest waking impression left on Jim’s fancy is that it is the 
golden rule of Elizabeth Le Marchant’s life to comply with any 
and every request that is made to her; moreover, that in her 
mind the boundary-line which parts the permitted from the 
unpermitted is not so clearly defined as, did she belong to him 
(the naked hypothesis makes his strait-laced heart give a jump), 
he should wish it to be. If on the morrow, with the sun shining 
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and the leaf-shadows dancing on the fretted balcony-wall, he 
invite her to some fresh junket, he is sure that she will readily 
and joyfully acquiesce; that her spirits will go up like rockets 
at the prospect; and that her one anxiety will be that she may 
be sure to hit in ker choice upon the form of dissipation most 
congenial to him. He will therefore not invite her. He will 
have a greater care for her reputation than apparently she has 
for it herself. Not until the return of her parents, not until the 
difficulties of intercourse with her are centupled, and the pleasure 
minimised, will he again seek her. 

To put himself beyond the reach of temptation, he sets off 
immediately after breakfast on a long walking expedition, which 
he means to occupy the whole of the daylight hours. He 
wanders about the great plain of the Metidje; he visits a Kabyle 
village, with its hovels cowering among its hideous fat-fleshed 
cactus ; later on in the afternoon he finds himself in the little 
French hamlet of Biermandreis, and finally drops down upon the 
Jardin d’Essai, that delightful botanic garden which is one of the 
many blessings for which Algerian France has to thank the much- 
vilipended Napoleon III. 

It is difficult for even the reddest Republican to think hardly 
of that dead ruler as he walks down the avenue of gigantic palms 
that leads, straight asa die, to where, like a deep-blue gem far 
away, the Mediterranean shows 


“No bigger than an agate stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman.” 


Jim walks along beneath the huge date-palms that give him a 
erick in the neck to gape up at ere he can perceive their towering 
head of waving plumes far up against the blue. They remind 
him absurdly of the pictures in the missionary books of his 
youth—the palm-tree, the log cabin, the blackamoors, and 
the missionary in a palm hat. Is he the missionary, and is 
this inky negress in a black bonnet, scarcely distinguishable from 
her face, his one catechumen ? 

Alternating with the date are superb fan-palms, of which it is 
difficult to realise that it is their stunted, puny brothers which, 
anxiously tended, sponged, and cosseted, drag out a languid 
existence in London drawing-rooms. Among their Titan fans 
lies their mighty fruit, like a bunch of grapes, a yard and a 
half long, strung upon ropes of yellow worsted. 

Half-way down its length the main avenue is intersected by a 
splendid alley of bamboos, which lean their smooth-jointed stems 
and their luxuriant narrow leayes towards each other across the 
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dimmed interspace, and unite in a pointed Gothic arch of living 
green. 

Jim paces objectlessly down the long arcade, stooping now and 
again to pick up a fragment of the peeled bark that looks so 
strangely like a papyrus roll with a mother-of-pearl glaze upon 
it. He pulls it idly open, as if expecting to find the secret of 
some forgotten race written upon its shining surface; but if he 
reads any secret there, it is only his own, which, after all, is not 
much of a secret. He merely sees written there that it is too 
early to go home yet; that there is no security that Elizabeth 
may not still be sitting on the terrace stitching away with her 
gold thimble and her coloured silks. The sun, it is true, has 
left the garden, but he departs thence over-early. It will be 
safer to stay away yet half an hour or so. 

Thus resolving, he retraces his steps, and explores in a new 
direction; saunters down a rose-alley, where, climbing im- 
moderately high up tall palms, seeming as if they would strangle 
them with their long bowery arms—rose-trees wave far above him 
in the still air; and upon them, though it is still but the month 
of January, when people are skating, blue-nosed, in England, 
creamy tea-roses show their pale-yellow hearts, fair and frequent, 
on the unpruned boughs, rioting in licensed liberty above his head. 
The walk ends in a circle of gigantic magnolias, which take hands 
round a square fountain-basin. Each huge trunk is, as it were, 
a little commonwealth of trees rolled into one, instead of a single 
tree. Beneath them benches stand. Upon one his negress sits, 
chatting with a French bonne; on a second there is also some- 
thing female and slender, something with its little white profile 
—how white it looks in this deceiving light—lifted, although 
white, yet smiling, animated, and talking to a man standing 
beside it. 

He has dawdled and kicked his heels, and run the chance of 
contracting a spiteful Southern chill, in order to avoid Elizabeth ; 
and he has succeeded in running straight into her arms. 

He does not at the first glance recognise her companion, but a 
second look shows him that he is one of the inmates of the hotel 
—a French Vicomte; and though Jim knows that he is both 
consumptive and the father of a family, that knowledge does not 
hinder the rising in his breast of the jealous and censorious 
thought that he has detected Elizabeth in throwing a great deal 
more than the necessary modicum of amiability into her manner 
to him. 

As Jim comes into sight, the Frenchman clicks his heels, 
doubles up his body, lifts his hat, and walks away. It is evident, 
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at all events, that their meeting was a casual one; and the 
reflection brings with it a sense of relief, coupled with a feeling 
of shame at his own rooted readiness to suspect her, on any or no 
evidence, which yet, on the other hand, is not strong enough, 
when she turns her sweet bright look towards him, to hinder the 
thought that it is scarcely, if at all, sweeter or brighter than that 
which he had caught her squandering on the casual table-d’héte 
acquaintance who has just quitted her. 

“You, too!” she says; “why, the whole hotel seems to be 
emptied out into these gardens; the widow Wadman is buying 
violets—mark if they do not appear upon Uncle Toby at dinner 
to-night. The Vicomte——” 

“Yes, I saw you engaged in animated dialogue with him,” 
interrupts Jim, with slight acrimony; “I had no idea that you 
were such allies,” 

“Had not you?” rejoins she innocently. ‘“ He was telling me 
about his English governess, what a treasure she is”—her face 
dimpling mischievously—“ and how wonderfully pure her accent. 
So it is—pure Cockney. You should hear the little Vicomte talk 
of the bby and the pipers.” 

He rewards her small pleasantry only by an absent smile, and 
she speaks again—rather wistfully this time. 

“Have you been on another expedition ?” 

“No, not an expedition; only a walk. If”—-yielding to the 
temptation of putting a question which no one would have judged 
more severely than he, had it been put by any one else—“ if I had 
invited you to do me the honour of making another excursion 
with me to-day, do you think that you would have consented ? ” 

As he speaks, he departs yet further from the line of conduct 
he has marked out for himself by sitting down on the bench at 
her side. 

Her eyes are fixed upon the soaring date-palm, which stands 
instead of a water-jet, in the middle of the fountain-basin, and on 
which last year’s dead plumes hang sapless, and ready to fall off, 
in contrast to this year’s verdant vigour. 

“Ts not that rather a tantalising question when you did not 
ask me?” inquires she, with soft archness. “Yes, I suspect that 
I should; I was so very happy yesterday ; and although you told 
me the other night ”—swallowing a sigh—* that you supposed I 
must love my own society, in point of fact, I do not think I do.” 

After all, the sun is not quite gone; there are flashes of light 
in the verdant gloom, and green reflections in the water. 

-..“ And yet,” says Jim, thoughtfully, “you seem to have a good 
deal of it; I suppose, in your position, it is unavoidable.” 
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He had meant an allusion to her situation as bad third to her 
uxorious parents ; before his mind’s eye has risen a picture of the 
little forlorn shawled figure he had seen studying its Italian 
Grammar with the door shut upon its loneliness; but almost 
before the words have left his lips, he sees of how different, of how 
cruel, a construction they may be capable. 

He snatches a glance of real terror at her, to see whether she 
has made that erroneous, yet all too plausible application—a 
glance which confirms his worst fears. She has turned as white 
as the pocket-handkerchief which she is passing over her trembling 
lips. 

“Yes,” she says, in a hollow whisper; “you are right. In my 
position it 7s unavoidable, and it is cowardly of me not to accept 
it as such,” 

“T mean ”—he cries desperately —“ I only meant—I mean 

But she does not suffer him to finish his stuttered explanation. 

“Tt is cold,” she says, rising. “I will go home.” 

He does not attempt to accompany or follow her. 

After she is gone, he rages about the garden, and passes beyond 
it to where—still sunlight-smitten—the blue Mediterranean is 
breaking in joyous foam. 

He sits down on the shelly strand, and, in futile anger, hurls 
back the wet pebbles into the sea’s azure lap. Away to the left, 
the three-cornered town swarms candescent up the hill, and the 
white lighthouse stands out against the lapis-coloured air. 

How sharp-cut and intense it all is!—none of our dear un- 
decided grays. Here, if you are not piercing blue, you are 
dazzling white or profound green. There is, indeed, something 
less sharp-cut and uncompromising—a something more of mystery 
in the glory that—bright, too, but not making its full revelation 
—envelops the long hill range that, ending in Cape Matifou, 
stretches away to the far right. Round the corner, to the right 
too, a party of Arabs, sitting sideways on little donkeys, white 
draped, with their haik-swathed heads, are disappearing on 
their small beasts in the clear air. It is like a page out of the 
Bible—a flight into Egypt—and they are going towards Egypt 
too. 

Jim’s eyes follow the placid Easterns, but without catching 
the infection of their tranquillity. ‘“ Whenever I see her I stick a 
knife into her! It is impossible! There is no use trying! I 
will give up the attempt. It is out of the question to have any 


happy relations with a woman who has a past.” 
* * * * * * 


” 





After al], Mr. Le Marchant does not like Hammam Rhira. He 
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thinks the hotel cold and the roads bad. Jim overhears him 
telling some one this, and his own heart leaps. It is true that he 
takes it to task for doing so. Perhaps, after all, Elizabeth's 
removal would have been the best solution of his problem. Had 
she left Algiers, he could scarcely have followed her, and she 
would have been freed from the chance of his clumsy stabs. 

But all the same, his heart leaps. It leaps yet higher a day or 
two later, when he discovers that, though Hammam Rhira has 
not met with Mr. Le Marchant’s approbation, yet that, by his 
trip to it, he has been bitten with a taste for travel, the outcome 
of which is his solitary departure on an expedition to Constantin, 
Tunis, &c., which must occupy him at least a week. His wife 
accompanies him to the station, but his daughter is not allowed 
to go beyond the hotel steps. 

Jim surreptitiously watches her hovering with diffident affection 
round her father, unobtrusively and unthanked fetching and 
carrying for him. He sees the cold kiss that just brushes her 
cheek, and hears the chill parting admonition to look well after 
her mother and see that she does not overtire herself. 

It is accepted with ready meekness, but leaves the recipient so 
crestfallen, as she stands looking after the departing vehicle, that 
Burgoyne cannot forbear joining her, with some vague, and as he 
knows, senseless velleity of championship and consolation. 

“He is gone for a week, is not he?” is the form that his 
sympathy takes, in a tone which he is at but small pains not to 
render congratulatory. 

“Yes, quite a week.” 

“Are you”—he is perfectly conscious while asking it that he 
has not the slightest right to put the question—“ are you glad or 
sorry ?” 

She starts perceptibly. 

“ Why should I be glad? Do you mean ”—with an unconquer- 
able streak of satisfaction in her own voice—* because I shall 
have mammy all to myself? You must not think”—with an 
obvious rush of quickly following compunction—“ that I am not 
fond of him, because he sometimes speaks a little roughly to me.” 
After a pause, in a lowered voice: ‘You see, when you have 
broken a person’s heart, you can scarcely blame him for not 
having a very high opinion of you.” 

So saying, she suddenly leaves him as she had left him in the 
Jardin d’Essai. He does not again approach her that day, but at 
dinner-time he has the answer to his question as to her being 
glad or sorry at her father’s departure. She is apparently in the 
best of spirits, sitting nestled close up to her mother for the 
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better convenience of firing a series of little jokes and comments 
into that parent’s appreciative ear. 

“They make fun of the whole hotel,” observes Miss Strutt 
with exasperation. “I do not believe that one of us escapes! 
wen he is not there to check them, there is no holding 
them !” 

No holding Elizabeth! The phrase recurs to him several times 
during the next few days, as “not without its justness, when he 
sees its object flitting about the house, gay as a linnet; when he 
meets her singing subduedly to herself upon the stairs; when he 
watches her romping with the French children, and mischievously 
collecting flowers of Clapham eloquence from their governess, 
which she is good enough to retail for his own and her mother’s 
benefit when evening unites the three in the retirement of their 
little salon. For, strange and improbably blissful as it seems, he 
has somehow, ere three days are over, effected an entrance into 
that small and fragrant sanctuary. 

Mrs. Le Marchant’s first fears that the meeting with him again 
would re-open her daughter’s sorrow have disappeared in the light 
of that daughter’s childish gaiety, and are even exchanged for a 
compunctious gratitude to him for having been in part the cause of 
her new light-heartedness. The weather has again broken, a fact 
which he alone of the whole hotel does not deplore, since it was 
his own ostentatiously displayed wet-day dreariness that was the 
cause of his first admission within the doors that are closed upon 
all others. Moreover, had it not been wet weather, could he have 
held an umbrella over Elizabeth’s head when he met her in the 
eucalyptus wood, and they walked among the naked trunks, while 
the long, loose, pale foliage waved like dishevelled hair in the 
rain, and the pungent asphodels grew thick about their feet in 
the red earth? And when, by-and-by, the clouds disperse again, 
and there comes a fair day, bracketed between three or four foul 
ones—the usual Algerian proportion—it has grown quite natural 
to all three that he should sit opposite to them in their drives: 
that he should haggle with Arabs for them, and remonstrate with 
the landlord, and generally transfer all the smaller roughnesses of 
life from their shoulders to his own. Brought into more intimate 
communion with them than he has ever been before, Burgoyne 
realises how much they belong to the kneeling, leaning, spoiling 
type of womankind. Elizabeth would be the easiest woman in the 
world to manage. How is it that in her ten years of womanhood 
no man has been found to undertake the lovely facile task? He 
himself knows perfectly the treatment that would befit her; the 
hinted wishes—her tact is too fine and her spirit too meek to 
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need anything so coarse as commands—the infinitesimal rebukes 
and the unlimited—oh ! limitless—caresses: 


“ Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 


Every day he finds himself repeating Wordsworth’s line, and 
every day, in his fancied guidance of her, he tells himself that the 
blame should be less and the kisses more. 

* x * * * * 

Mr. Le Marchant has been gone more than a week, and 
February has come wetly in, with rain wildly weeping against 
the casements, and angry-handed rain boxing the unlucky orange- 
trees’ ears. It has rained for forty-eight hours without a break. 
The Grand Hotel is at the end of its resources. Uncle Toby, his 
struggle ended, lies vanquished in the widow’s net; and there is 
murder in the lurid eye which Miss Strutt turns on the votary of 
Whiteley. 

Jim alone, outdoor man as he habitually is, looking upon a 
house merely in the light of a necessary shelter, has no quarrel 
either with the absent sun or the present deluge; for are not 
they the cause of his having spent two whole afternoons in the 
company of Elizabeth and her mother ? To-day has not Elizabeth 
been singing to him, and cutting him orange-flower bread-and- 
butter, when Fritz brought in the afternoon tea, and set the real 
English kettle fizzing over its spirit-lamp? And, in return, has 
he not now, after dinner, been helping her to weed out her own 
and her mother’s photograph-books? As he does so the idea 
strikes him of how very meagre her own collection of acquaintances 
seems to be. From that weeding have they not, by an easy 
transition, at her suggestion, passed to the more playful and 
ingenious occupation of amputating the heads of some of the 
rejected friends and applying them to the bodies of others? Each 
armed with a pair of scissors, and with Mrs. Le Marchant for 
umpire, they have been vying with each other as to who can 
produce the most startling results by this clever process. 

The palm has just been awarded to Elizabeth for a combination 
which presents the head of an elderly lady, in a widow's cap, 
mounted upon the cuirass and long boots of a Life Guardsman. 
Jim’s application of the cornet’s discarded head to the body of a 
baby in long clothes, although allowed to be a pretty conceit, 
commands but little real admiration—an instance of nepotism 
which he does not allow to pass without protest. 

Elizabeth, elated by her triumph, has flown out of the room to 
examine her private stores for fresh material, and Jim and her 
mother—for the first time, as it happens, since that early meeting 
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when her anxious eye had so plainly implored him to leave Algiers 
—are téte-d-téte. Her changed aspect towards him as she sits, 
with a lingering laugh still on her face, beside the wood fire— 
which, after having twice gone out, as it almost always does, the 
souches being invariably wet, burns bright and crackly—strikes 
him with such a feeling of warm pleasure that he says in a voice 
of undisguised triumph: 

“What spirits she is in, is not she?” 

“Yes; is not she?” assents the mother eagerly. ‘Oh, I can- 
not say how grateful Iam to you for having cheered her up as 
you have done! Oh,” with a low sigh that seems to bear away 
on its slow wings the last echoes of her late mirth, “if it could 
only last!” 

“Why should not it last ?” 

“Tf nothing fresh would happen !” 

“Why should anything fresh happen?” 

She answers only indirectly : 

“ Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 
The life-blood seemed to sip.” 


Sometimes I think that Coleridge wrote those lines expressly for 
me.” After a pause, in a voice of anxious asking: ‘“ She has not 
mentioned him to you lately, has she?” 

* Ke.” 

“That is a good sign. Do not you think that that is a good 
sign? I think that she is getting better, do not you? ” 

For a moment he cannot answer, both because he is deeply 
touched by the confidence in him and his sympathy evidenced by 
her appeal, and for a yet more potent reason. Little she guesses 
how often, and with what heart-searchings and spirit-sinkings, he 
has put that question to himself. 

“T do not know,” he replies at last, with difficulty ; “it is hard 
to judge.” 

“You have not told him that we are here?” in a quick, panic- 


struck tone, as of one smitten with a new and sharp appre- 
hension. 


“Oh no!” 

* You do not think that he is at all likely to join you here?” 

“Not in the least!” with an almost angry energy, which 
reveals to himself how deeply distasteful the mere suggestion of 
Byng’s re-appearance on the scene is to him. 

Mrs. Le Marchant heaves a second sigh. This time it is one of 
relief. 


“Then I do not see,” with a sudden bound upward into 
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sanguineness which reminds him of her daughter, “why we 
should not all be very comfortable.” 

Jim is pondering in his mind upon the significance of this 
“all,” whether it is meant to include only Mr. Le Marchant, or 
whether, under its shelter, he himself may creep into that promised 
comfort, when she of whom they have been speaking re-enters. 
She has a packet of photographs, presumably suitable for amputa- 
tion, in her hand, in which is also held a telegram, which she 
extends to Burgoyne. 

“T met M. Cipriani bringing you this. It seems that you 
ought to have had it two days ago, but, by some mistake, it was 
put into another gentleman’s room—a gentleman who has never 
arrived—and there it has remained. He was full of apologies, 
but I told him what culpable carelessness it showed. I do trust,” 
with a sweetly solicitous look, “that it is not anything that 
matters.” 

“Tt cannot be of much consequence,” replies Jim indifferently, 
while a sort of pang darts through him at the thought of how 
strangely destitute he is of people to be uncomfortably anxious 
about, and so tears it open. 

An English telegram transmitted by French clerks often wears 
avery different air from that meant to be imparted to it by the 
sender, which is, perhaps, the reason why Jim remains staring so 
long at his—so long that the two women’s good manners prompt 
them to remove their sympathetic eyes from him, and to attempt 
a little talk with each other. 

“‘T hope you have no bad news?” 

The elder one permits herself this inquiry after a more than 
decent interval has elapsed, during which he has made no sign. 

He gives a start, as one too suddenly awaked out of deep sleep. 

“Bad news?” he repeats in an odd voice—‘ What is bad 
news? That depends upon people’s tastes. It is for you to judge 
of that ; it concerns you as much or more than it does me.” 

So saying, he places the paper in her hand, and, walking away 
to the little square window—open, despite the wildness of the 
weather—looks out upon the indigo-coloured night. 

Although his back is turned towards them, he knows that 
Elizabeth is reading over her mother’s shoulder—reading this: 


* BOuRGOUIN, 
“Grand Hotel, 
“ Algiers, 
“Have heard of Le Marchants. If you do not wire to the contrary, 
shall cross to-morrow.—Byne, Marseille.” 
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He is not left. long in doubt as to their having mastered the 
meaning of the missive. 

“ He is coming!” says Mrs. Le Marchant, with a species of gasp ; 
“and you told me—not five minutes ago you told me”—with an 
accent of reproach—* that there was not the remotest chance of 
it. Oh, stop him! stop him! Telegraph at once! The office 
will be open for two or three hours yet! There is plenty, plenty 
of time! Oh, telegraph at once—at once!” 

“Tt is too late,” replies Jim, retracing his steps to the table; 
“vou forget that it is two days old. You see, they have spelt my 
name wrong; that accounts for the mistake. Bouwrgowin! It 
looks odd spelt Bowrgowin, does not it ?” 

He hears himself giving a small, dry laugh, which nobody 
echoes. 

“He must have sailed yesterday,” continues the young man, 
wishing he could persuade his voice to sound more natural; “ he 
may be here at any moment. If the weather had been decent, he 
would have arrived ere now.” 

“Then there is nothing to be done!” rejoins Mrs. Le Marchant 
in a tone of flat desperation, sitting down again on the chair out 
of which she had instinctively risen at the little stir of the tele- 
gram’s arrival. 

Elizabeth is dead silent. Though there is no direction by the 
eye to show that Jim’s next remark is aimed at her, there can be 
no doubt that it is awkwardly thrown in her direction. 

“Tf this had not been delayed—if it had not been too late, 
would you have wished, would you have decided to stop him ?” 

“What is the use of asking me such a question now that it 7s 
too late? ” replies she, with more of impatience, almost wrath, in 
her voice than he has ever before heard that most gentle organ 
express. 

But besides the ire and irritation, there is another quality in 
it which goads him to snatch a reluctant glance at her. She is 
extremely agitated, but underlying the distress and disturbance 
of her face there is an undoubted light shining like a lamp 
through a pale pink shade—a light that, with all her laughter 
and her jokes, was not there half an hour ago. He had often 
reproached himself that, by his clumsiness, he had stuck a knife 
into her tender heart. She is even with him to-night. To-night 
the tables are turned. It is she who has stuck a knife into him. 
It is clear as day that she is glad it is too late. 














A Soldier of the Mutiny. 


Earty in the spring of 1856 the Marquis of Dalhousie, having 
made over to Lord Canning the sceptre of Indian Empire, stepped 
aboard the vessel which was to bear him home to England. 
Previous, however, to his embarkation, he took leave of the 
country, whose future, for good or evil, he had so masterfully 
shaped, in a long Farewell Minute, in which, after passing in 
review the various acts of his administration, he summed up the 
position of the native soldier in this short but pregnant sentence: 
‘Hardly any circumstance of his condition is in need of improve- 
ment.” 

Within little more than a year of the day those words were 
penned, the Sepoys mutinied and the Bengal Presidency was in a 
flame. 

How, then, did the great governor come to be so misinformed ? 
or, if he was not misinformed, what had brought about the change ? 
The whole truth will probably never be known, for the skein of 
native testimony is tangled past hope of unloosing. But of this, 
at any rate, there is no doubt, that it was the issue of the greased 
cartridge that supplied the fulcrum, so long and vainly sought by 
fanatic agitators, upon which to rest the lever of rebellion, A 
great fear, the fear of extinction of caste, had fallen upon the 
Sepoys. Compared with this new terror, all previous grievances 
faded into insignificance. Henceforth the wandering fakeer, as 
at nightfall he urged his donkey towards the native cantonments, 
felt that the white sahibs had forged the thunderbolt of their own 
destruction ; and when the morning was come, vanished, smiling, 
across the plain, rejoicing in his heart over a night’s work well 
accomplished. 

At last the fatal Sunday dawned. It was the 10th of May. 
All day the native lines and the bazaars of the great station cf 
Meerut were thronged by excited crowds. The sun began to 
sink. Then suddenly, as in the cool of the evening the European 
residents came trooping out of church, there broke upon their 
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ears the rattle of musketry which proclaimed that the Sepoys 
were up. Swiftly in the gathering gloom the work of massacre 
went on. Officers making for the lines were cut down by their 
own men. Ladies, with their little children, left alone whilst 
their husbands went out unhesitatingly to die for duty, were found 
on the morrow butchered in their homes. All that night the 
English troops bivouacking on the great parade ground, watched 
the glare of the flaming bungalows reddening the summer sky : 
all that night they listened to the screams of the victims, and the 
yells of the infuriated devils whom the bazaars and dens of the 
city had belched forth to plunder and toslay. And all that time, 
beneath the great pale moon, fearful that every moment the 
clatter of the troop-horses and the rumble of the guns of the 
avenging English would burst from the night behind, the natives 
of the Meerut brigade were toiling, pressing, onwards, forward to 
the Jumna glistening in their front. 

The morning sun was dancing on the minarets of the city as 
the mutineers, shouting that they had slain the English at Meerut, 
and come to raise the banner of the prophet, swept through the 
streets of Delhi. Then in a few hours the midnight carnival of 
blood was reacted in the face of day. It was in vain that the 
officers of the Delhi regiments besought their “children” to 
remain true to their salt—they were answered with curses and 
with blows ; it was in vain that Simon Fraser took his stand, alone, 
at the foot of the palace stairs leading to the apartments of his 
countrywomen, and strove by adamantine resolution to stay the 
tide of murder surging at his feet—he fell, and the waters mounted 
over his body to flood the corridors overhead ; it was in vain that 
nine English soldiers threw themselves into the great arsenal, 
and after a despairing, heroic effort to hold it against the 
thousands mounting to the assault, fired the magazine, and buried 
themselves and their foes beneath the débris. Against such 
numbers gallantry was of no avail, there could be but one end. 
That night the flag of rebellion floated over the Palace of the 
Moguls, whilst, in the halls beneath, a Prince of the House of 
Akbar lorded it once more upon the throne of his fathers, 

Such was the news which, during those terrible May days, came 
flashing past “the lightning posts,” north and east, to Simla and 
Caleutta. It was felt that it was no time for half measures. 
Every day the plains round Delhi were heavy with the dust-clouds 
of fresh battalions marching in to swell the ranks of mutiny. The 
hesitation on the Meerut parade-ground had already jeopardised 
the safety of the Empire. 

“T should rejoice,” wrote Lord Canning, “to hear that there 
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had been no holding our men, and that the vengeance had been 
terrible.” 

Anson was the first to move. Massing every available man at 
Umbala, he struck for Delhi. By the middle of the month he 
was known to be endeavouring to open communications with 
Meerut. One night the officers of Wilson’s advanced pickets were 
discussing the chances of the junction. 

“Hodson,” said one of them, “is, I know, at Umbala; and I'll 
bet he will force his way through with despatches.” 

A few hours later a burst of musketry fire woke the echoes of 
the night. It was reported that the enemy had attempted to 
surprise the pickets, but finding them on the qui-vive, had drawn 
off. As the day was breaking, a solitary horseman galloped into 
the lines, and the redoubtable Hodson swung himself out of the 
saddle. Thirty hours previously he had started from Kurnal, on 
his seventy-six miles’ ride through an enemy’s country, with a led 
horse and a Sikh escort, and it had been in attempting to pass 
the English pickets in the darkness, without the password, that 
he had drawn their fire, and been forced to wait for dawn. 

And now, as he stands upon the Meerut parade-ground, the 
centre of an eager crowd, let us look closer at this famous soldier, 
who, after twelve years’ incessant striving in the forefront of 
the battle of Empire, finds himself still a subaltern in one of 
“John Company’s” regiments. A tall, spare man, of thirty-six 
summers, still lithe and clean of limb as when, twenty long years 
ago, he would lead the Rugby boys round “ Barby Church,” and 
come striding home, beneath the oriel over the great gates, a good 
mile ahead of the rearmost hounds. The “ golden hair” of the 
school-boy has dulled into sober brown, though it still curls 
thickly over the broad, noble forehead, but in the laughing blue 
eyes you may still spell the charm that has fascinated so many 
hearts, whilst in the delicate, haughty nostrils and firm, compressed 
lips is written, legibly enough, the story of many bitter resent- 
ments. 

There is always a peculiar interest in the dissection of a paradox, 
particularly when it represents the character of an important 
individual. It may, of course, be objected that mankind is, after 
all, one huge paradox, or rather bundle of paradoxes, but human 
inconsistency, as a rule, explodes itself in petty weaknesses, such 
as the squabbles of the Great Frederick and Voltaire over their 
chocolate and wax tapers, and rarely disturbs the main lines of 
character. In the person of William Hodson, however, history 
lights upon one of these exceptions, and out of the babel of 
discordant testimonies has to fashion the likeness of the man. In 
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the eyes of his admirers, Hodson was a perfect paladin of chivalry. 
They wrote of him as one whose life had been blasted by 
“ slanderous tongues,” as a veritable “ Bayard or Amadis de Gaul,” 
and finally, under the auspices of a religious society, presented the 
public with a version of his career, in which he was made to figure 
as a “Christian Hero.” Such injudicious adulation quickly 
elicited an altogether unexpected response. A number of men 
who had known Hodson well in India, and been brought in contact 
with him in his public capacity, began to give the world the benefit 
of their recollections. These reminiscences, some of them, it is to 
be feared, as highly coloured as the original virtues, for the most 
part took the shape of stories of violence, of cruelty, and even of 
fraud. The attribute of Christian heroism was dismissed, in 
vulgar English, as the merest moonshine. And, asa general result, 
the reputation of its object underwent a serious eclipse. All this 
is sufficiently incongruous, but then the person who attempts to 
unfold the mystery which stood William Hodson in the shape of 
a character, must not be startled by,incongruities. That a man 
who had been guilty of a tithe of the crimes set down to his 
account should have been able to retain the friendship of some of 
the noblest spirits of his day, in particular of one whom he was 
supposed to have personally wronged, is sufficiently extraordinary, 
though not more extraordinary than that an officer who in his 
public life seems carefully to have eschewed the teaching of the 
sermon on the mount, who swore at his troopers like a fishwife, 
and for the soft answer that turneth away wrath substituted the 
persuasion of the clenched fist, should have filled his private 
letters with sentiments of the most exalted piety and patient 
resignation, and that too without the slightest suspicion of cant. 
Take him from what side you will, it is always the same. 

In 1852 he married. The lady was the widow of John Milford 
of Exbury. From that moment he lavished on his wife, and, whilst 
she lived, upon his little daughter, all the fierce passion of a heart 
bursting for something to love. And yet, under circumstances 
which would have overwhelmed another man with a sense of 
desolation, he listens to the trumpet blast like the war-horse in 
Job, and rides off, all unsoftened, to rejoice in the battle, and deal 
out‘Jedburgh justice with his own hand, under conditions which 
would have made the most savage mercenary glad to employ the 
musket-barrels of his men. 

But, after all, the truest criterion of a man’s nature is to be 
found in his past. What then was Hodson’s record? The son of 
a Gloucestershire clergyman, he had gone to Rugby in the days 
of the Arnold régime. There the great doctor, who read the hearts 
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of his pupils like an open book, had been swift to note the 
masterfulness of the boy, and conscious that the surest way to 
restrain arrogance lay in the imposition of responsibility, enlisted 
his talents as “head” of a “house” to restore discipline and 
suppress bullying. The prescience of the great head master was 
signally justified. When Hodson went up to the University, he 
left behind him the remembrance of a determined and despotic, 
but not unkindly sway. At Cambridge he was better known on 
the river than in the “schools,” though that scholarship was not 
distasteful to him is amply evident from his correspondence. As 
a letter-writer, he reminds one forcibly of his contemporary Sir 
Herbert Edwardes. There is the same nervous style, the same 
graphic picturesqueness and wealth of detail, the same tendency 
to over-elaboration. If, however, Hodson had ever turned his 
thoughts seriously towards letters, health intervened to thwart 
his purpose; and forced to decide upon a life of action, he 
determined to attempt fortune in the service of the East India 
Company. 

On the 13th of September 1845 he landed at Calcutta. The 
hour was favourable for his purpose. After years of noisy 
threatening, the soldiers of the Khalsa were at last gathering 
beyond the Snutlej, incited by their priests to exterminate the 
armies of the Feringhee. There was rough work ahead; and 
Hodson, anxious to do his part, pushed on to the front, and on 
the 7th of November succeeded in joining the regiment to which 
he had been temporarily appointed, the 2nd native Grenadiers. 
At Moodkee, where his cheek was grazed by a bullet from the 
musket of one of his own frightened Sepoys, he got his baptism of 
fire; and when, three days later, on the evening of the 21st of 
December, the British infantry rushed through the cannon smoke 
for the entrenchments on the field of Ferozeshah, he was one of 
the little band of officers of the 2nd Grenadiers which was left 
under the enemies’ batteries when the regiment broke and fled. 
He escaped, as though by a miracle, with only a ball through the 
leg, but so disgusted was he with the spirit of the regiment that, 
when it was sent to the rear, he applied for and obtained 
permission to finish the campaign in the ranks of the 16th 
Grenadiers. With it he took part in the crowning victory of 
Sobraon; and when, after four hours of frightful carnage, the 
British forced their way over the fourth line of entrenchments, 
and hurled down the Sikhs into the Sutlej below, he found him- 
self all unharmed save for a scratch upon the finger. The 
campaign was over. On the 29th of April the rearguard of 
the victorious army filed slowly back over the bridge of boats 
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which crossed the Sutlej] by Nuggur Ghat. The war, begun for 
conquest, had ended in the subjugation of the aggressor. 

Hodson received little benefit from his services, owing to his 
not having been permanently posted before the war broke out. 
He had indeed won the reputation of a dashing officer, and to 
that was probably due his appointment to the crack regiment of 
the Bengal establishment, the 1st European Fusiliers. Beyond 
that he had little to congratulate himself upon. In bis twenty- 
sixth year, he wrote home, half banteringly, half sarcastically, he 
found himself in the “ distinguished position” of eighth second 
lieutenant of his regiment. There is, however, in his correspond- 
ence no taint of bitterness—rather that buoyancy of hope which 
never, even in his darkest hour, quite deserted him. 

But it was not in the ranks of his own profession that Hodson 
looked for ultimate advancement. In those days the line between 
the military and civil services was not so clearly defined as it now 
is. It wasa common thing to exchange the petty duties of the 
orderly-room for the responsibilities and opportunities of political 
work, And such a thought had been quickened within him by 
the advent of a new friend, Colonel Henry Lawrence. From the 
very first Lawrence perceived the enormous capabilities of the 
young officer, and, as he came to know him, grasped no less 
clearly the limitations of his moral character. Battling against 
the latter, he strove to foster the former. Whether, if he had 
remained in the Punjab, he would have succeeded in steering his 
friend past the rocks upon which he eventually split, it would be 
useless to speculate ; but it is improbable that, in the long run, 
any human power could have saved Hodson from himself. Mean- 
time there was work enough in the north-west for any who had 
brains and hands to do it, and, in the construction of the Lawrence 
Asylum, Hodson was given a chance of proving his metal. A site 
and asmall army of labourers were found for him, and he was 
told to get to work. A weaker man might have shrunk from the 
difficulties of the task, Hodson faced them only to overcome 
them. His bricks were in the clay at his feet, his doors and 
window-frames in the first serviceable tree, his bolts and screws 
in the ore of the nearest mine, he himself was called upon not 
only to be his own architect, but to teach his men a dozen trades, 
not one of which, when he began, he knew more of than they did 
themselves. Nevertheless the work was done, and done to his 
chief's satisfaction. But before it was over, the first of those 
ugly stories with which, to the day of his death, his name was 
destined to be linked had got abroad. It was said that in his 
monetary transactions he had proved unfaithful, and that whilst 
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labouring on behalf of the orphans, he had managed to fill his 
pockets from the funds subscribed for their benefit. It may as 
well be at once admitted that the charge rests upon the most 
unsatisfactory evidence. Against a man of ordinarily fair 
character it would be hardly fair even to breathe it. But unfor- 
tunately Hodson’s character is far from being above suspicion. 
This much, however, is certain, that Lawrence, who, if any man, 
ought to have known the truth, showed no symptoms of dis- 
pleasure, but on the contrary exerted himself to obtain for him a 
post of increased responsibility. Early in October 1847 Hodson 
was able to write home, with pardonable pride, that he had been 
gazetted second in command of the newly-raised Corps of Guides. 

During the next few months his toils were almost as severe 
and varied as the labours of Hercules. To his duties as a soldier 
had been added those of assistant to the agent in the Punjab. 
Now, with his theodolite in his pocket, he was galloping up and 
down the Baree Doab; now, exchanging the saddle for the court- 
house, he was busy disposing of revenue returns and cow-killers ; 
and now, in all the glories of a uniform of his own design, slaving 
to make the Guides at once the hardest fighters and keenest 
scouts in India—to teach them, as he said, to wait and see what 
was coming, instead of at the sight of the first cloud of dust, 
raised by a native cart on the highway, gallop in, open-mouthed, 
to report the approach of ten thousand men and one thousand 
guns. In the midst of these duties he received a sudden order to 
come into Lahore at once, as he had been selected to accompany 
Vans Agnew on a special mission to Mooltan. He arrived only to 
be disappointed. Unable to delay, Vans Agnew had gone on his 
way, taking with him Anderson as a substitute. Then came a 
period during which Englishmen’s hearts blazed with fury and 
with pride. Day after day the Kossids, with their red letter 
bags, panted through the gates of Lahore. Now it was with 
news of the treachery of Moolraj; now of the murder of Vans 
Agnew and Anderson ; now of how Herbert Edwardes had sprung 
like a lion, across the Indus, and, with blow upon blow of his paw, 
swept back the Mooltan hyenas till he had penned them in their 
den; and lastly, that the Singhs had gathered for the battle, and 
that the second Sikh War had begun. 

Hodson was now in his element. For the work before him he 
was the heaven-sent instrument. As a mere regimental officer 
his talents would have been wasted ; but as a sort of chief scout, 
with a roving commission to make it as hot for the enemy as 
possible, he was simply invaluable. He and his Guides swept 
over the country like a whirlwind. Parties sent out to intercept 
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him, after possessing their souls in patience for hours, discovered 
he had passed and gone before another would have arrived. The 
heat was terrific. Men pressing to the front sat down for a 
moment or two, whilst their regiment halted to pant, and 
remained sitting as corpses when their comrades moved on; but 
Hodson and his wild followers seemed impervious even to fatigue. 
One day he dashed across the Ravee to “bag” the Ranee; the 
next, he was thundering in the wake of the fanatics who were 
flocking to the standard of the Goroo. Then off again at a 
tangent, circling round the country like an eagle, swooping down 
on fort after fort, and getting possession of them, till, as a sort of 
climax, he is found charging a body of one hundred and fifty 
rebels, at the head of fifteen sowars, and dispersing them after a 
desperate hand-to-hand encounter. General Wheeler, who com- 
manded the brigade sent in pursuit of Ram Singh, found himself 
for ever making forced marches at the bidding of his indefatigable 
intelligence-officer. At first he was inclined to be angry enough 
at the indignity of being dragged at the heels of a subaltern, 
but after a time he learned to appreciate Hodson’s services, and 
co-operated heartily enough in the work of clearing the Doab of 
the enemy. At last Ram Singh was run to earth and disposed 
of. Hodson at once set his face for the Chenab. A few weeks 
later he served on Lord Gough’s staff, when that general finally 
crushed the Khalsa power in the battle of Goojerat. 

Hodson’s immediate reward for these brilliant services was not 
encouraging. ‘To use his own expression, it consisted in his being 
kicked out of the coach altogether. In other words, the Punjab, 
having been annexed, came under the ordinary regulations of the 
company’s service, and a senior officer was sent to relieve him at 
Lahore. For the moment, indeed, it seemed as though he was 
about to be dismissed once more to the routine duties of the drill 
sergeant, when Sir Henry Lawrence came once more to the rescue, 
and obtained for him the appointment of assistant resident at 
Umritsur. But the campaign had ruined Hodson for civil work. 
In his office at Umritsur he fumed over the humdrum respecta- 
bility of his existence, and pined for the saddle and the company 
of his “dirty, beautiful, rough-and-ready boys,” till he fretted 
himself into a fever, and was carried off by Sir Henry to Cashmere 
to recruit his health. If Lawrence had ever really believed the 
rumours in connection with the financial control of the asylum, 
he now took a strong step. He nominated the alleged defaulter 
paymaster on his staff. As long as the expedition lasted, all went 
smoothly. Lawrence wrote enthusiastically concerning his friend. 
But when the end came, and the accounts were called for, none 
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were forthcoming, nor were repeated demands ever more success- 
ful. Time, however, did produce evidence of a compromising 
character ; and Lawrence was forced to admit, sadly enough, to 
his brother, that henceforth, as far as money was concerned, faith 
in Hodson must be abandoned. 

But Henry Lawrence was not the man to desert a friend 
because he had proved unfaithful. He recognised that there was 
gold in the character of Hodson even though it was obscured by 
baser metal. And,seeing that the uncongenial political work was 
wearing him out, obtained for him, what had become one of the 
most coveted posts in the service of the company, the command 
of the Guides. 

It might have been imagined that Hodson’s career was now 
assured. His promotion, however long delayed, had now, on his 
own admission, come in a form sufficient to compensate for all 
previous disappointments. And yet, within little more than two 
years, he was a disgraced man, once more a subaltern engaged 
in the thankless task of putting the recruits of his company 
through the graces of the goose-step. What had brought about 
his fall? The question has been argued so often and at such 
length, that it is unnecessary to do more than touch upon its main 
features. At first everything had gone smoothly. In the border 
warfare which followed immediately upon his taking up his com- 
mand, he and his faithful Guides had covered themselves with 
honour. But when the bivouac upon the Afredi Hills had been 
exchanged for station life at Murdan, troubles had begun to fall 
thick as the northern snows. First had come his quarrels with 
his officers, then his disputes with his men generally, and the 
Pathans in particular, and finally those ominous defalcations in 
the regimental chest, from the exposure of which he had only just 
been saved by a timely loan from one of his native officers, 
Bisharut Ali, a name to be remembered. At last the crisis came. 
John Lawrence, who had succeeded his brother as resident at 
Lahore, found it impossible any longer to ignore the storm which 
was raging round the colonel of the Guides. A court of inquiry 
was ordered, and Hodson was called before it. The charge-sheet 
was a comprehensive one. It ranged from petty vexations to 
absolute cruelty, and from swearing at his men to embezzling their 
pay. The accusations were considered exhaustively. The Court 
pronounced them proved, and the papers were forwarded to 
Calcutta. Before, however, an answer could be received, Hodson 
had hopelessly committed himself elsewhere. Linked to the 
command of the Guides was the charge of the civil district of 
Euzofzai. This division had of late been rife with outrages by 
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religious fanatics, and Hodson had convinced himself that their 
chief instigator was one Kader Khan. With him to believe was 
toact. It never seems to have dawned upon him for a moment 
that trial should precede sentence. The Khan’s property was 
confiscated, and he himself sent down to Peshawur inirons. There, 
after six months’ confinement in the common gaol, he was at last 
put upon his trial. The case against him at once collapsed, and 
he was honourably acquitted. Such a result could not be passed 
over in silence. It was felt that a man with such absolute con- 
tempt for justice could not possibly be permitted any longer to 
administer it. ‘‘Hodson’s case,” wrote Lord Dalhousie, “is as 
bad as can be, and I have been compelled to remand him to his 
regiment with much regret, for he is a gallant soldier and an 
able man.” 

But if Hodson had caused the skies to fall upon his head, there 
is no denying he faced the result with splendid fortitude. 
There were, he declared, three courses open to him—suicide, the 
service of the enemy, or to make Dalhousie eat his words, and he 
had chosen the last. His spirit remained uncrushed; and by 
displaying in the office of quartermaster of his regiment the same 
energy and ability he had lavished over the formation of the 
Guides, he quickly earned the admiration and friendship of his 
colonel. Meantime, in response to his vigorous demands for an 
inquiry into the findings of the Court which had condemned him, 
an audit of his late regimental accounts had been undertaken by 
Major Reynell Taylor. Much capital has been made by Hodson’s 
friends out of the report to which Taylor set his name. It has 
been described as completely reversing the verdict of the original 
Court. But even accepting its conclusions as exact, a result hotly 
contested, the simple fact remains that it was a purely financial 
review, leaving absolutely untouched those other grave charges 
upon which, malversation apart, Lord Dalhousie had felt constrained 
to dismiss him from his command. Armed, however, with this 
document, Hodson proceeded to reopen his case. After a 
satisfactory interview with the Commander-in-chief at Simla, he 
was preparing to descend upon Calcutta, and beard the Governor- 
General himself, when suddenly the news flashed in from Meerut 
that the Sepoys had mutinied. Once again Hodson’s sun had 
risen. It was the hour of the soldier—of the soldier cool, daring, 
even dare-devil. Anson knew his man. Within a week the 
disgraced subaltern was assistant quartermaster-general on his 
personal staff, On the 19th of May came the commission to 
raise that regiment of irregular cavalry, afterwards so well known 
as Hodson’s Horse. Next day he sprang into the mail-cart which 
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was to carry him to Kurnal to begin his famous ride. Such then, 
briefly, was the record of Hodson, as known to the officers of the 
Meerut brigade, when, on that May day in ’57, they watched him 
riding quietly out of the station with General Wilson’s despatches 
in his pocket. 

A wild gallop through the Indian night—a running fight with 
the enemy—a jolt in the Kurnal mail-cart—and, on the evening 
of the 25th, Hodson strode into Anson’s quarters and delivered 
his despatches. It was for these the general had waited. The 
march for Delhi began. Two days later Anson lay dying at 
Kurnal. 

“ Barnard,” he gasped to that officer as he reached the bedside, 
“T leave you the command. God bless you. Good-bye.” 

At last, on the 8th of June, having driven the Sepoys within 
the city walls, the army of retribution encamped upon the Ridge. 

“God,” wrote Hodson that night, “has been very good to me. 
May His gracious protection still be shown.” 

And then began that wondrous siege for the event of which, 
whilst it yet trembled in the balance, every English heart stood 
still, and which, whenever two Englishmen met, summoned the 
eager greeting, “ What news from Delhi?” Day after day the 
thousands in the city poured out to do battle with the hundreds 
on the Ridge; and day after day that handful of English man- 
hood arose, and crushed back the foe into the city of their crime. 
Ever victorious were the English, but upon the evening of every 
new victory the thin red line upon the Ridge had grown even 
more slender than that upon which the morning sun had risen. 
The fatal climate too was doing its insidious work. General and 
private were alike one to the cholera fiend. In July Barnard died. 
A few weeks later General Reed carried his broken constitution 
to the hills, and Wilson succeeded to the command. Then at last 
John Nicholson came down to Delhi, and Delhi fell. 

To attempt to describe in detail the labours of Hodson during 
all these changes would be little less than to chronicle the 
progress of the siege. As assistant-quartermaster, as chief of the 
intelligence, he was at once the hand and eye of the army, 
whilst the formation of his new regiment entailed all the duties of 
a colonel of cavalry. ‘To these was soon added a share in some of 
the hardest fighting before the city. 

On the 9th of June, after one of the most splendid marches 
recorded in history, the Guides reached Delhi. Amongst the first 
to welcome them was their old commander. They received him 
with a perfect ovation. Whether the stories of his oppression had 
been made the most of, or whether, in the face of the foe, the 
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soldier forgot all save the genius of the leader, may be left to 
conjecture—at any rate, they now crowded round his horse, clutch- 
ing at his hands, his dress, his bridle, and filling the air with cries 
of “Burra Lerai-wallah!” (“Great in battle!”) A week later, 
leading his men into action, Daly was badly wounded, and at the 
special request of Barnard, Hodson went once more to command 
the Guides. Under him the regiment quickly showed of what 
mettle it was made. Wherever the fight was hottest, wherever 
the Englishman was pressed, the sword of “ Great in battle” came 
whirling through the fray, and wherever the sword gleamed the 
Guides followed, with a cheer and a rush that nothing could with- 
stand. 

Whatever one man could do towards rehoisting the Union Jack 
over the walls of Delhi, it must be admitted Hodson did un- 
stintingly, but there were moments when even his spirit despaired of 
success. If he could have had his own way, the assault would have 
been delivered before the siege was a week old. In accordance 
with a plan drawn up by himself and Wilberforce Greathed, the 
stormers had one night even marched out of the trenches, when 
the wilful disobedience of one of the commanding officers frustrated 
everything. Hodson was furious. “I see no chance of taking 
Delhi,” he wrote; “the mismanagement is perfectly sickening.” 
Still he never gave in. Even when fever and bronchitis struck 
him down, he staggered on foot about the camp, doing his best. 
It seemed as if he never gave himself time to sleep. But no 
matter how exhausting his work, he always found energy, before 
lying down for the night, to dash off one of those vigorous letters 
in which, in varying chords of tenderness and sternness, he poured 
out to his wife all that was on his mind. The rumour of Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s death moves him strangely. ‘God grant,” he 
writes, “ for his country’s sake and for mine, that it be not true.” 
Hardly less concerned is he at the casualties amongst his men. 
“My poor gallant Guides! they have suffered severely for their 
fidelity.” Another chord is struck. The news of Cawnpore has 
reached the camp, and every nerve within him is vibrating with 
fury: “There will be a day of reckoning for these things, and a 
fierce one, or I have been a soldier in vain.” Again, “If I get 
into Delhi the House of Timour will not be worth five minutes’ 
purchase, I ween.” 

If Hodson had allowed his anger to explode in a rhetorical 
flourish, it would have been all the better for his reputation, but 
unfortunately, even before Delhi fell, he succeeded in giving proof 
that he was in grim earnest. One day he received information 
that a native officer, one Bisharut Ali, had mutinied, and was 
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living with his relatives in a neighbouring village. Hodson at 
once recognised the name. It was the very man who, a few years 
previously, had lent him the money to make good his defalcations 
in the treasury of the Guides. Such a discovery should have 
taught him caution. But no! he was the same old Hodson who 
had sent Kader Khan in chains to Peshawur. Had he con- 
descended to test his informer, he would have discovered that he 
was a notorious scoundrel who had been dismissed the service 
at the instance of Bisharut Ali himself, and that his story was 
palpably vamped up, seeing that though the victim was undoubtedly 
at his village, he was there by order of his commanding officer, 
Crawford Chamberlain. Instead of that he ordered out his escort, 
and rushed off to haul the offender to justice. Bisharut Ali’s 
house was stormed, only to find that its owner had left to report 
himself at Hodson’s camp. There he was found, tried at the 
drum-head, and sentenced to death. Hodson himself fired the 
first shot. It did mot prove fatal. It took a volley from the 
troopers to atone for his bungling. The man’s relatives, including 
a little lad of twelve, were next killed; and then, with such 
plunder as they could lay hands on, the executioners rode back to 
Delhi. 

Hodson’s action in this instance has been defended on the 
grounds that Bisharut Ali was a traitor engaged in plotting against 
the nation whose salt he was eating. And against the latter’s 
defence by Crawford Chamberlain has been set his impeachment 
by one of the native officers who visited England during the 
Jubilee. Such an argument, however belated, would, if it had 
stopped there, have been at least respectable. But its authors 
saw clearly enough that the stain upon their hero rested less upon 
the guilt of the victim than upon his relations with his execu- 
tioner. They were, therefore, forced to go further. Hodson, they 
continued, whose information was so perfect that he was laughingly 
declared to know what the king in Delhi had every day for dinner, 
must have been the best judge of the man’s guilt; and, being 
convinced of it, surely displayed the highest moral courage in 
seconding his personal feelings to his duty. Now all this is 
sheer effrontery. Bisharut Ali demanded a fair trial. Common 
justice, to say nothing of humanity or gratitude, required that he 
should have been allowed the opportunity of proving his innocence. 
By carrying him to head-quarters, Hodson could at once have 
secured his benefactor this, and avoided the scandal of appearing 
as his judge. Instead he subjects him to a mock trial, and 
shoots him with hisownhand. Granting every claim for Hodson’s 
devotion to duty, where, either in the letter or spirit of the Queen’s 
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regulation, is the clause which compels the president of a court- 
martial to convert himself into the firing party? The simple truth 
is, that Hodson acted throughout the whole business with that 
absolute contempt for human life or feeling which was so 
ineradicable in his nature. It seemed as though he was fashioned 
in the likeness of the little Afghan cat which trotted at his heels 
about his bungalow, always ready to purr at the touch of the 
hand it loved, but with nothing save its claws for any other 
being. 

At last the English batteries did their work. On the 14th of 
September, Nicholson led the stormers into the breach. Whilst 
the attack lasted, Hodson, as a cavalry officer, was employed in 
the passive but trying duty of covering the guns under fire. For 
three mortal hours, amidst a perfect hail of bullets, he sat his 
horse “as calm and apparently as unconcerned,” wrote one who 
was present, “as the sentries at the Horse Guards.” “My 
escape,” he wrote next day to his wife, “ was miraculous. May the 
God of battles continue His gracious protection, and enable me 
once more to be reunited to all most precious to me on earth.” 

Again the triple cross floated over the walls of Delhi. Still, 
with the princes at large, the English success could not be 
considered complete. But Hodson was on their track. One day 
he strode into Wilson’s quarters, and announced that he had 
discovered the hiding-place of the king. He came, however, in a 
spirit of mercy. For some reason, best known to himself, he had 
put his name to a secret document guarantecing their lives to 
the old king and his favourite wife and child, and he was earnest 
with Wilson to empower him to fulfil his pledge. Of late years 
it has been suggested that this tenderness was the result of 
bribery ; but as the charge rests upon the construction to be placed 
upon the non-committal laugh ofa Zenana favourite when asked to 
state the sum he had received, it may be taken for exactly what it 
is worth. His point gained, he proceeded to execute his task. 
Taking with him fifty sowars, he galloped out through the ruins, 
swarming with armed rebels, of what had once been the old city 
of Delhi, to the tomb of Humayoon, where the king was in hiding. 
Quickly posting his men, under cover, round the gateway, he sent 
in word of his arrival. For two weary hours the old man in the 
tomb wavered between hope of escape and fear to make the 
attempt, and then bowing to the inevitable, sent to say that he 
was coming out to surrender. Drawing his sword, Hodson rode 
coolly out into the dense throng of natives which choked the 
approaches to the tomb. Slowly, one by one, the royal palkees 
passed through that splendid gateway, and then in the shadow of 
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the gleaming, soaring domes, which marked the resting-place of 
his ancestor, the last of the Moguls bowed his head and delivered 
up his arms to a British subaltern. The troopers closed round 
the litters; the word was given to march; and with a threat to the 
awed multitude that the first symptom of rescue would be the 
signal for the death of the captives, the solitary white man rode 
on through the sea of upturned faces. ‘“ What have you in those 
palkees ?’’ shouted the officer of the guard as they passed through 
the city gates. “Only the King of Delhi!” laughed Hodson, 
and clattered up the street. ‘That night his name was in every- 
body’s mouth. No enemy, however bitter, could ignore the 
daring and resource of the man. Before, however, the nine days 
of wonder were at an end, Hodson had given the camp something 
further to talk about. 

The old king, Hodson himself admitted, had but been a tool in 
the hands of others. The real culprits were his two elder sons, 
who had first incited the populace to murder, and then led the 
way in mutilation, hacking off the limbs of little children, and 
pressing them, dripping with blood, to the lips of the dead mothers. 
These young fiends were now in Hodson’s toils. He came to 
Wilson for authority to capture them. To his disgust Wilson 
hesitated. A passionate appeal from the deathbed of Nicholson 
at last settled the question. Wilson gave in, stipulating only 
that, as he had already got the father on his hands, he should not 
be bothered as to the fate of the sons. And with such a promise, 
rammed home with the remark that he would much rather have 
brought the whole family in dead than alive, Hodson went out. 

At eight o’clock next morning, with his lieutenant Macdowell 
and a hundred picked sowars, Hodson rode once more slowly out 
of Delhi towards the tomb of Humayoon, where the two princes 
and their cousin had taken sanctuary. Half a mile from it he 
halted, and having arranged his force so as to make escape 
impossible, sent in to inform the princes that he had come to 
take them alive or dead. There was a long wait, and then a 
messenger came out to know whether, if the princes surrendered, 
their lives would be spared? Hodson gave his answer in two 
words—“ Unconditional surrender,” and the man went back. 
Another hour passed, an hour and a half. From the distant tomb 
there arose continuously the hoarse roar of the mob—six thousand 
strong and armed to the teeth—demanding to be led against the 
infidel. Then at last, at the end of two hours, came the welcome 
news of surrender. Sending forward ten troopers to meet the 
princes, Hodson drew up the rest across the road. Hardly had he 
done so when the prisoners, seated in a bullock-cart, surrounded 
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by the escort, and followed by a couple of thousand armed 
retainers, reached the line. 

“Had their lives,” they eagerly demanded, “been promised 
them ? ” 

“Certainly not!” replied Hodson; and, with an order to the 
escort to get into Delhi as quickly as possible, bade the driver 
move on. The crowd attempted to follow. Hodson waved it 
back; whilst Macdowell, wheeling apart his men to allow the cart 
to pass, reformed instantly behind it. Hodson gave the word to 
advance. The troopers moved forward, at a walk, upon the mob. 
Step by step, yard by yard, they forced it back along the road, 
till it disappeared through the great archway into the immense 
garden of the tomb. Under the wall Hodson halted the troop. 
Then, taking with him Macdowell and four sowars, he rode, 
revolver in hand, up the marble steps, and reining in his horse, 
beneath the shadow of the arch, called out to the thousands in 
front of him to lay down their arms. There was a murmur of 
anger. Again Hodson thundered out his order. And then, “God 
knows why,” said Macdowell afterwards, “I never can understand 
it,” they began to obey. For two long hours the English officers 
stood in the garden, whilst, from a thousand hiding-places, the 
rebels brought out their arms, and piled them in a native cart. 
At last all was ready. The precious time necessary for the escort 
to hurry the princes along the road to Delhi had been gained. 

“We'll go now!” said Hodson, and, climbing deliberately into 
his saddle, formed up the troop and moved slowly off. About a 
mile from the city they came once more in sight of the prisoners. 
A dense, excited crowd was surging round the cart, the escort of 
which seemed to be wavering. Hodson turned to Macdowell: “I 
think,” he coolly remarked, “‘ we had better shoot them here; we 
shall never get them in,” and, slackening his reins, he rode at a 
gallop into the crowd, and ordered the princes to dismount and 
strip. Then, snatching a carbine from one of his men, he shot 
them deliberately one by one. That night their bodies were 
exposed before the Kotwalie in Delhi. 

No action of Hodson’s whole career has been more hotly assailed 
than this. The biographer of Lord Lawrence has termed it 
“stupid, cold-blooded murder”; and the eminent historian of the 
mutiny has expressed his unalterable opinion that the men could 
and should have been brought into Delhi for trial. Hodson’s own 
defence was that the act was compulsory; it was, he declared 
simply “a question of ‘they’ or ‘us,’” adding, “Iam not cruel, 
but I confess I did rejoice at the opportunity of ridding the earth 
of these wretches.” Now that in shooting the princes with 
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his own hand, Hodson gave yet another proof of his cynical 
contempt for human life, and his apparent love of helping in the 
extinction of it, may be pretty safely admitted, but to call it murder 
is altogether a different thing. Public opinion in the camp 
justified the deed when it was done. Not only Macdowell, but the 
native officers present declared that nothing short would have 
availed. Finally it is hard to avoid a suspicion that, in this 
particular instance, Hodson has been judged by a standard 
different to that applied to others of his countrymen in India. 
Very similar actions have been not only condoned but even praised. 
It is true that when Neill, previous to hanging the butchers of 
Cawnpore, forced them, under the lash, to lick the bloodstains of 
their victims from the floor of their slaughter-house,: he had 
previously gone through the form of having them tried; but not 
even that can be advanced in defence of Cooper, when, after 
executing two hundred and thirty-seven mutineers out of a batch 
of two hundred and eighty-two, the balance of forty-five having 
been previously accidentally suffocated in their prison, he borrowed 
Nana Sahib’s idea of a burying-ground, with the grim pleasantry 
that “there was a well at Cawnpore, but there was also one at 
Ujualla.” 

Few men left Delhi with a more enhanced reputation than 
Hodson. His name occurred repeatedly in the despatches. His 
daring and resource were the talk of every mess tent. The worn- 
out soldiers in the lines would spring with alacrity to “attention ” 
at the sight of his picturesque figure, in its khakee tunic, brown 
riding-boots, and scarlet sash and turban. 

“There goes that ’ere Hodson,” shouted one of them once, “he’s 
sure to be in everything ; he'll get shot, I know he will, and I'd a 
deal rather be shot myself; we can’t do without him.” 

His ability had so struck John Nicholson that, if that hero had 
been spared, Hodson would have had him in the immediate future 
for his chief. Death, however, intervened; and he was attached 
instead to the column sent out under Showers to clear the neighbour- 
ing country. The results proved insignificant. The brigadier be- 
longed to that deliberate, easy-going school so abhorrent to such 
a man as Hodson, who was only too glad when the column 
was broken up, and he and horsemen transferred to the command of 
that dashing and capable officer, Colonel Thomas Seaton. The two 
men were well known to one another. Hodson had nursed Seaton, 
when he was struck down, during the great siege, with all the 
passionate tenderness of which, when they were once roused, his 
affections were capable; and in return, Seaton had developed for 
him one of those splendid friendships against which the wave of 
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evil report shatters itself in vain. ‘“ He is a soldier of the highest 
class,” he now wrote in applying for Hodson’s services, “ I would 
rather have him than five hundred more men.” His confidence 
was not misplaced. Never was Hodson’s ability more con- 
spicuous than onthe march to Cawnpore. He was the first to find 
the enemy and the last to leave them; he seemed to revel in their 
destruction. At Gungeree he rolled up their cavalry at the head 
of his “ Flamingoes ;” at Puttialee he pursued the elephant of the 
Hakim through the village, and across the gardens and fields, till 
he dragged its rider from his silver howdah, and slew him on the 
ground, and then rode back to camp, for seven miles, along a trail 
of victims. Doubling back to Gungeree, he caught a notorious 
rebel, Jowahir Sing, and his son. The son taken red-handed, with 
the unhealed wounds of the late fight upon him, was despatched 
at once; the father tried, condemned, and blown from a gun. At 
last, by the 27th of December, the column had fought its way up 
to Mynpooree. Next day information came in that Sir Colin had 
left Cawnpore, and was encamped some forty miles off. To open 
communication with him was imperative; but whilst the road was 
closed to Europeans, no native could be found to run the risk—a 
fact not surprising, seeing that the last who did so had been found 
hung by the heels over a fire, with his nose cut off. The man, 
however, who had carried Anson’s despatches into Meerut was at 
Seaton’s elbow. He was one who had imbibed to the full the 
Frenchman’s motto, “ Audacity, audacity, always audacity,” and 
who for his country’s cause counted his life as naught. He at once 
offered to make the attempt with Macdowell. At first Seaton 
hesitated to expose his friend to such fearful risk, but the informa- 
tion was urgently required, and he at last consented. After all, he 
said, “if those two are not sharp enough to dodge the black fellows, 
why the devil is in it.” 

At six o'clock next morning, with an escort of seventy-five 
sabres, they set out on their perilous journey. Fourteen miles 
from camp, at the village of Bewar, they left fifty of their men, 
and pushed on for Chibberamon, fourteen miles further on. 
There the remaining troopers were posted, and the two white men 
rode on alone. As they left the village they were waylaid by a 
native beggar. Thoughtlessly enough, Hodson threw the man 
some money, and galloped on. At last Goorsahaigunge appeared 
in sight. It was here they had expected to find Sir Colin. 
Instead they received the alarming information that whilst his 
camp was fifteen miles further on, that of the rebels was within 
two. There was no time for hesitation. Pushing forward as fast 
as their weary horses could carry them, they reached the English 
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lines at four o’clock, having ridden fifty-seven miles in ten hours. 
Hodson was warmly received by Sir Colin. No man was better 
able than that splendid soldier to appreciate the daring service 
he had rendered. From that moment until the end came he had 
no warmer friend. “It is an insufferable impertinence,” roared 
out the old soldier when it was reported to him that a certain 
staff officer had led the “Flamingoes” in a charge outside 
Lucknow. “Look at my friend Hodson here, does he look like 
a man that needs ‘leading’? I should like to see the fellow 
who'd presume to talk of ‘leading’ that man!” 

That evening Hodson and Macdowell dined at the chief’s table. 
At eight o’clock their horses were brought round, and they 
started on their return journey. It was a bright but bitterly 
cold, moonlight night. Goorsahaigunge was reached without 
adventure. Leaving it behind them, they rode rapidly forward 
upon the second stage. Seven miles were completed. Another 
seven, and they would be once more in safety amongst their own 
men. Suddenly a figure sprang into the roadway, and holloaed 
to them to stop. It was the beggar to whom a few hours 
previously Hodson had given alms. His story was soon told. 
Hardly had they left Chibberamon that morning, before a body 
of rebels, two thousand strong, who had seen them depart, had 
attacked it, driven out their sowars, and were encamped on the 
outskirts awaiting their return. The predicament was a nice 
one. It was midnight; their horses were tired; the road before 
them was held by the enemy ; the camp they had left twenty-two 
miles in their rear. But Hodson was not a man to hesitate; his 
decision was made in an instant. “ We'll try and get through,” 
he said, “at the worst we can gallop back!” Taking their horses 
on to the soft strip of earth which borders an Indian road, they 
pushed cautiously forward. At last the houses came in sight. 
“There they are!” whispered their guide, pointing to a garden 
on the right. The hum of the camp broke distinctly upon their 
ears. Still they held on unperceived. Slowly and silently they 
led their horses through the sleeping village. They passed the 
corpse of one of their troopers, lying stark and ghastly in the 
brilliant moonlight, and reached the open in safety. There, after 
warmly thanking their faithful guide, and pressing him to join 
them in the morning, they sprang into their saddles and rode for 
their lives. It was two o’clock when they galloped into Bewar, 
where they found a detachment which Seaton had sent out to look 
for them. ‘ By George, Mac!” cried Hodson, as he flung himself 
down on a charpoy, “I would give a good deal for a cup of tea.” 
A minute later he was asleep. 
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Next morning Seaton marched in with his whole column, and 
after afew days’ rest, pressed forward again to join the army which 
Sir Colin was mustering at Futtehgurh for the capture of Lucknow. 
Here Hodson found himself attached to one of the finest brigades 
in India, the brigade commanded by that splendid soldier, Adrian 
Hope. Under that general he took part in the action at Shum- 
shabad, when the “ Horse” got roughly handled. Charging well 
in advance of the line, they found themselves enveloped in a cloud 
of native cavalry, and when they cut their way out, poor Mac- 
dowell’s saddle was empty, and Hodson’s sword-arm slashed in two 
places. It was the first time, in all his hundred fights, his luck 
had deserted him. ‘“ Absit omen,” he wrote, a few days later, in 
a letter scrawled with his left hand for his wife. 

Travelling in a “ buggy” driven by Colonel Burn, “ a pleasant, 
intelligent, and warm-hearted companion,” Hodson followed the 
urmy as it marched on Lucknow. Burn is said to have noticed 
that the invalid had with him “ several boxes, besides his ordinary 
baggage ;” and these boxes are said to have been declared by 
“the officer whose duty it was to examine his effects, after his 
death,” to contain “the booty he had amassed during the cam- 
paign.” When, however, his effects were handed over to Colonel 
Napier, these boxes had disappeared. It is all very well to say 
that his loot had in turn been looted, but how that was possible 
after it had been overhauled by “the officer” appointed for that 
duty, and before it reached Napier’s quarters, during all of which 
time it was under a guard, requires some explanation. 

His letters to his wife during the next few weeks present a 
panorama of all that moved him during those days of inaction. 
Now he is grieving over the death of “poor Mac, a brilliant 
soldier, a true friend, a thorough gentleman;” now gladdening 
her eyes with the praises of the chief and Adrian Hope, or the 
story of how the men of the “Carbineers,” who had ridden with 
him under Seaton’s command, had sent a deputation to condole 
with him on his wound—“a thing more gratifying to me than 
any mention in despatches.” Then comes the news that he is 
once again in the saddle; descriptions of his meetings with 
Outram and with Napier. “Our friend Napier, God bless him! 
I do love him dearly.” Lucknow is at last reached, the great 
ficht has begun, the neck of the rebellion is broken, the home- 
coming in sight. But the very name of the place has filled her 
with sad forebodings: he hastens to reassure her—‘ the Horse 
will have little to do with the assault. Hope on bravely now as 
ever, until the end, which must be very soon.” And indeed the end 
was nigh. “Just as I sit down to write—it is the 11th of March 
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—comes an order to move our camp. If anything occurs I will 
get Colonel Napier or Norman to send you a service telegram.” 
Those were the last words he ever wrote. 

Having given orders for his men to strike their tents, Hodson 
rode off to find a suitable spot for the new encampment. As he 
proceeded he heard the boom of the signal gun which announced 
that the “ Begum Kotee,” a huge range of palaces and courtyards, 
surrounded by a breast-work, was on the point of being assaulted. 
Galloping down to Banks’ House, he found the 93rd, and the 
4th Punjaub Rifles, those old companions in many a glorious 
fight, falling in, under Adrian Hope, for the attack. Quickly 
dismounting, he pressed forward to the batteries, where Napier, 
glass in hand, was watching eagerly the result of every discharge 
upon the breach. In a moment he was beside his friend. “I am 
come,” he said, with his usual cheery laugh, “to take care of 
you.” The last mass of earth had been shaken into the ditch. 
Napier shut down his glass, and sent word to Hope that the 
breach was practicable. The huge Highlander gave the word. 
‘Come on, 93rd!” shouted their commander ; and, led by Hope, 
the whole mass of flying tartans and turbans shot across the 
open, and leapt, with a thundering cheer, into the breach. “It 
was,” said Colin Campbell afterwards, “ the sternest struggle which 
occurred during the siege.” At first the numbers of the enemy 
held them at bay. But nothing could resist the fire of the 
attack. Eleven of the Sepoys fell beneath the claymore of 
McBean alone. Sikh and Highlander vied with one another to 
eclipse his glory. Quarter was neither asked nor given. And 
when at last the defenders faltered and fled, six hundred of their 
comrades lay dead behind the walls. 

As soon as the breach was won, Napier and Hodson followed 
the stormers into the palace. Desperate fighting was still 
going on inside, and in the mélée they were quickly separated. 
Numbers of the rebels had sought safety in the rooms which 
opened off the arcades of the buildings, and so dark were these 
that it had been found necessary to dislodge the refugees by 
means of powder-bags. Pushing through the crowd, Hodson came 
across a couple of Highlanders, who told him that a party of their 
regiment had been stopped by one of these sanctuaries, and that 
they had been sent back for powder. Drawing his sword, he 
made straight for the place. “Where are the rebels?” he 
shouted as he came up. The officer in charge pointed to a gaping 
doorway. He immediately rushed for it. “ Don’t,” cried out the 
other, “it is certain death ; wait for the powder.” Then, seeing 
his words unheeded, he stretched out his arm in order to enforce 
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them. He was too late. There was a flash, a report of two or 
three muskets; and Hodson staggered and fell to the ground. 
“Oh, my wife!” was all he could ejaculate: then he was 
choked with blood. His orderly, an enormous Sikh, picked him 
up in his arms, and carried him out of danger, whilst the 
Highlanders turned their attention to the rebels and bayoneted 
every soul. 

He passed the night in agony in Banks’ house, and all through 
the long hours his friend Anderson, the surgeon of his regiment, 
lay beside him on the floor, holding his hand and striving to ease 
his pain; whilst every moment that could be spared from the 
trenches found Napier at his pillow. When the day dawned he 
rallied rapidly. The bleeding ceased, and it seemed that his life 
might be spared. The hope proved vain. At ten o’clock the 
hemorrhage set in again. Recovery, Anderson told him, was 
impossible. He at once sent for Napier. His thoughts turned to 
home. “Let Susie go to England as soon as possible,” he 
whispered, as he grasped his friend’s hand. “I leave everything 
to her.” “TI should like to have seen the end of the campaign, 
and to have returned to England to see my friends, but it has not 
been permitted. I trust I have done my duty.” An hour or so 
later, without a struggle, apparently without pain, the spirit of the 
man whose life on earth had ever been one great battle, passed 
away “ to where beyond these voices there is peace.” 

He was buried that evening in the gardens of the Martiniere. 
The Commander-in-chief and the whole of the headquarters staff 
stood by the grave. When all was over it was noticed that the 
old soldier’s eyes were filled with tears. ‘I have lost one of the 
finest officers in the army,” he said as he walked away. 


Freperick Dixon. 
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A Sirteenth-Century Duchess, 


Vistrors to the Tudor Exhibition may have noticed the pleasant 
face of a lady in a portrait (No. 192) placed among those belonging 
to the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. It represents one who 
experienced strange vicissitudes in the stormy years of the 
middle of the sixteenth century. She was daughter and heiress 
of a baron of the ancient line of Willoughby de Eresby. She 
was a duchess when there were only two dukes in England. She 
filled the place in her husband’s house left vacant by the death of 
a Queen Dowager of France. She became the step-mother of a 
family into which there more than once seemed a great chance 
that the English Crown would pass. Then, in the prime of a 
blameless life, she was left homeless and almost penniless, an 
outcast driven from the doors of the poorest inns as a woman 
who would pollute them, and forced in wintry rain and wind to 
seek a resting-place for the night in an open porch like a common 
tramp. 

Lady Katherine Willoughby was very young when her father 
died in 1525. Her mother was a Spanish lady, a faithful friend 
of Queen Katherine of Arragon, after whom Lady Katherine was 
probably named. On her father’s death she became a royal ward, 
and in 1529 Henry assigned her guardianship to Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. The duke had to pay a substantial 
sum for the grant made to him, and he could afford to do so, for 
his cares as guardian were lightened by his right to receive for his 
own benefit the income of the young lady’s estates in Lincoln- 
shire and elsewhere. The new guardian was an intimate friend 
and associate of the king, with whom he shared many tastes and 
opinions. In particular he had something of his sovereign’s 
liking for variety in wives, ingenuity in finding reasons for 
changing them, and dislike to a prolonged vacancy in the office. 
Although still a young man he had already had two wives when 
he was sent by the king early in 1515 on a mission to Paris. 
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Mary, the king’s younger sister, had been married in the 
preceding October to the late French king, Louis XII. She was 
seventeen, he was fifty-three. She was lively as became her years, 
he was a feeble invalid. With the resolution of a Tudor she insisted 
on a revolution in his household arrangements. A fresh hour 
was appointed for dinner; in fact, the king was made to dine as 
late as noon. He had previously been accustomed to dine at 
eight in the morning, and the change, together with a general 
increase of gaiety at court, proved fatal to the poor king. In less 
than three months Mary was a widow and Queen Dowager. The 
lawyers were soon at work, and the Duke of Suffolk came over to 
make arrangements about her jewels and dower. In his con- 
ferences with the young queen he did not confine himself 
exclusively to matters of business, but touched on tenderer topics 
with such effect that within a few weeks after Louis’ death the 
young widow became the duke’s third wife. She was still living 
when he became Lady Katherine’s guardian, but lived only four 
years longer. She died on the 23rd of June 1533. 

The duke was thus left a widower once more, and had to derive 
such consolation as he could from a grant of the revenues of the 
vacant see of Ely towards payment of the undertaker’s charges, 
and from the reflection that what had been done three times 
might be done a fourth. He must often have had before his 
mind the question of his fair ward’s marriage, young though she 
was. Indeed, if we believe the statement on the portrait at the 
Tudor Exhibition, that she was in her twenty-eighth year in 1548, 
she could not have been much over thirteen when the duke’s wife 
died. But girls married in those days at such an early age as to 
surprise us, and Lady Katherine is not likely to have lacked 
suitors. Her qualities were attractive and her fortune consider- 
able. The duke as guardian was practically entitled to sell her 
hand to the highest bidder, and if he did so her husband would 
thenceforth receive her income. The duke had been receiving 
this for some years, and it occurred to him that he might continue 
to do so as husband if not as guardian, and he was able to 
convince himself that, his late wife having married him after not 
a very long widowhood, he would be showing the truest respect 
to her memory by again following the practice she approved. 

Lady Katherine was not unwilling, and her wedding with the 
duke was fixed for September 7th. We can guess what the world 
was saying from a contemporary letter. There were then neither 
special correspondents nor society papers, and ambassadors were 
expected to send their masters, if these had a taste for gossip, 
fashionable intelligence in their despatches. Chapuys, who 
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represented the Emperor Charles V. in London, wrote to his 
master on September rd, and his letter said : 


“ On Sunday next the Duke of Suffolk will be married to the daughter 
of a Spanish lady named Willoughby. She was promised to his son, but 
he is only ten years old, and although it is not worth mentioning to your 
Majesty, the novelty of the case makes me mention it. The duke will 
have done a service to the ladies, who can point to his example when they 
are reproached, as is usual, with marrying again immediately after the 
death of their husbands. The king has given him, in compensation, I 
think, for the expense he had in the burial of his late wife, the fruits of a 
vacant bishopric.” 


So Lady Katherine married the duke, and he found a very 
excellent wife. They had two sons, but no daughter. She 
evidently became an accomplished woman, and wrote most 
admirable letters, simple and sensible, and without a trace of 
pedantry. She wasa good and attentive friend, an affectionate 
and judicious mother, and kindly and liberal in her ways, but she 
was no prodigal, and objected to supporting her friends’ children 
and their attendants for an indefinite period when they had 
relatives better able to do so. She was lively in her manners, 
and had a fault which must have made her an entertaining 
companion to those who liked to be amused; she loved a joke and 
to say the sharp things which her liveliness suggested, with very 
little regard of the consequences. Although she did not neglect 
her home duties, she took her natural place at court and in 
society among the leading men and women of the day. The 
twelve years of her union with the duke must have been anxious 
ones for the wife of a public man. Venerable institutions were 
going down with a crash, priors were suffering on the gallows, 
earls and countesses following one another to the scaffold. 
Queen succeeded queen at Henry’s side as fair means or foul 
removed her predecessor, and in ten years the duchess must have 
been presented to no less than five. But her social duties were 
not limited to appearance at court. From time to time she 
entertained her friends at her own house. At one of her dinner 
parties she had among her guests the great Stephen Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester. He was one of the foremost champions of 
the old form of religion. The duchess was inclined to the “new 
profession,’ and the bishop was no favourite of hers. When 
dinner was announced as ready, the hosts did not assign the ladies 
to the care of particular gentlemen, but invited the ladies to 
choose as partners the gentlemen whom they liked best. The 
duke was soon appropriated, and Bishop Gardiner fell to the lot 
of the duchess—history does not tell us exactly how. Perhaps 
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the clergy of the higher ranks were less favoured by ladies then 
than they are supposed to be now, and the duchess, finding the 
bishop left out in the cold, kindly took pity on him. Or she may 
have selected him out of malice prepense. At all events, he 
seems to have been a little surprised when the duchess took his 
arm, and an explanation followed. The duchess told him that 
since she could not have the duke whom she liked best, she had 
taken the bishop whom she liked least. This was not a polite 
thing for the duchess to say to her own guest; probably it was 
said more in jest than earnest and accompanied by a smile 
which should have disarmed resentment. But the bishop did not 
like it. His displeasure did not show itself by any retort or 
violation of good manners. He did what was much worse, he 
remembered the wretched joke. 

Time went on. The duke grew old, fell sick, and died. Two 
years after, Henry VIII. followed him. The duchess had a busy 
widowhood. She had her duties as executrix, her sons’ education 
to look after, and her property and servants to manage. Above 
all, there were divines and learned men of reforming views tc 
converse and correspond with. They showed no distaste to the 
patronage of the great lady, and she grew more and more attached 
to their principles. Her boys grew apace. Teachers of sound 
views were found for them, and at length the duchess resolved 
that they should be entered at a college at Cambridge. The 
watchful mother went thither with her sons. The society of the 
learned Reformers who lived there—and Cambridge was the 
favourite university of their party—was, no doubt, a great 
attraction to her. She had a special affection for Martin Bucer, 
a foreign Reformer of great fame, who taught divinity at Cam- 
bridge. She honoured and delighted him with the gift of a cow 
and acalf. The good man, when wearied with his studies, was 
wont to seek a little relaxation by walking into the fields to see 
these new acquisitions. Probably he had never owned cow or 
calf before, and the magic of proprietorship induced him to linger 
and watch the gambols of the younger animal with more interest 
and for a longer time than would otherwise have been the case. 
His visits to the cow and calf gave rise to a grievous slander. 
The anti-Reformers spread a report that the cow and calf were 
evil spirits who furnished Bucer with materials for his divinity 
lectures. 

In the summer of 1551, when the young Duke of Suffolk, the 
duchess’s eldest son, was about sixteen, England was overrun by a 
dreadful disease, the sweating sickness. This was as ubiquitous 
and struck down its victims as suddenly as the influenza, that 
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unwelcome visitor which has lately forced its acquaintance upon 
us. The epidemic was deadly, no remedy was really of much use, 
but a number of prescriptions have been preserved. Fuller 
mentions one strange mode of treatment as very successful, 
The patient had simply to go to bed in his clothes and lie there 
without going to sleep for twenty-four hours. The disease 
reached Cambridge. Many fatal cases occurred there, and the 
duchess hurried her boys off to Bugden in Huntingdonshire, 
where Bishop Holbeach, an old tutor of theirs, had a residence, 
but without avail. They were taken ill; the elder died five 
hours after he was attacked, and the younger only half an hour 
later. On the death of “these two worthy imps,” as an admiring 
writer calls them, the dukedom of Suffolk became extinct, the 
last holder of the title having thus held it for only half an hour. 

The poor duchess felt her loss keenly, but after a time she 
married again. Mr. Richard Bertie, an accomplished gentleman 
of good family, sometime a fellow of an Oxford College, had been 
“her servant.” The faithful steward was now rewarded with the 
hand of his mistress. When Mr. Bertie married the duchess, or 
she him, times were becoming a little threatening for the 
teformers. Edward, the young king, was in failing health, and 
Mary, who would probably succeed him before long, was not likely 
to forget the insults and wrongs which she and her mother, 
Katherine of Arragon, had received at their hands. But the 
duchess remained true to her colours and as lively as ever. Her 
old antagonist Stephen Gardiner, whom we must call bishop 
although he was temporarily deprived of his see, held to his 
opinions as tenaciously as she to hers, and was now lying in 
the Tower in consequence of his courageous opposition to the 
Reformers. The duchess seems to have paid a visit to the Tower 
while the bishop was confined there, and on his politely saluting 
her from his prison window, she remarked that “ it was merrie for 
the lambs now the wolf was shut up.” If the bishop did not 
actually hear the words when spoken, some kind common friend 
did not fail to repeat them to him, and he set them down against 
the duchess in the account between them. On another occasion, 
when the duchess was travelling, some frivolous person dressed ap 
a dog to represent a bishop, called it Bishop Gardiner, and carried 
the pseudo-bishop before her, apparently without receiving from 
her the appropriate rebuke. Of course the pleasantry did not 
fail to reach the right reverend ears. So by degrees the account 
which the wolf was keeping against the lively lamb was growing 
a long one. 

In the summer of 1553 the young king died. In a few weeks 
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Mary reached London. She went straight to the Tower and set 
free Bishop Gardiner and some other unfortunate captives, after 
kissing them and calling them her prisoners. Gardiner forthwith 
became Lord Chancellor and chief adviser of Queen Mary. His 
hands were pretty full of public affairs at first; he had the cases 
of Lady Jane Grey, Cranmer and the Protestant bishops, Sir 
Thomas Wyat’s insurrection, and the proposed marriage of the 
queen and Philip of Spain to attend to. After a few months, 
however, he fcund time to attend to private business, and 
summoned Mr. Bertie to appear before him. Mr. Bertie and the 
duchess, who had now a baby daughter, Susanna by name, were 
in Lincolnshire, prudently keeping themselves in the background 
as much as possible. By some mistake the summons failed to 
reach Mr. Bertie at first, and the bishop, incensed at his seeming 
contumacy, ordered the sheriff of Lincolnshire to send him up to 
London in custody. The sheriff bound him over to appear before 
the bishop on Good Friday, the 23rd of March. On that day he 
presented himself at the bishop’s palace, Winchester House, 
Southwark, close to the spot where Messrs. Barclay and Perkins’ 
Brewery now stands. He was ushered into the dining-room, and 
his arrival wes announced to the bishop, who expressed great 
displeasure at being disturbed in his devotions on such a day, and 
objected to being expected to attend to business on Good Friday. 
He, however, said that Mr. Bertie’s offence was serious, and seemed 
ready to make an exception in his favour and deal with him at 
once, but on Mr. Bertie’s explaining that he had really not 
received the earlier summons, he remanded him till next morning 
and returned to his devotions. 

The bishop was an early man and ready for Mr. Bertie at 
seven o'clock on Saturday. He said that, without suggesting any- 
thing against Mr. Bertie’s own opinions, he should like to know 
whether “my lady your wife is as ready to set up the mass as 
she was lately to pull it down,” and then went on to refer to her 
unfortunate remarks at the dinner-party years and years ago, the 
dressing up of the dog to personate him, and the duchess’s taunt 
when he was in the Tower. He maliciously asked whether she 
was now satisfied as to the safety of her lambs. Poor Mr. Bertie 
did the best he could by way of defence. As to the “ devise of 
the dog,” he said that the duchess neither originated nor approved 
it, but as he did not suggest that she stopped the exhibition or 
did anything to indicate her disapproval, we may infer that it had 
not been very displeasing to her. “As to the words,” he said, 
“though in that season they sounded bitter to your lordship, yet 
if it should please you without offence to know the cause I am 
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sure the one will purge the other.” Mr. Bertie did not con- 
descend to details, which is unfortunate, for it would be interesting 
to know how he would have reconciled the bishop to being com- 
pared toa wolf. As to the general accusation of hostility to the 
mass, he plainly said that the duchess had learned to abhor it 
during Edward’s reign, and that a profession of conformity by her 
to the old system would be a mockery and an insult to the Queen. 
That would be all very well, said the bishop, if he was asking her 
to turn from an old religion to a new, but he merely wanted her 
to return from a new to an old, “ wherein,” said he, “ when she 
made me her gossip she was as earnest as any.” And hesaid that 
it would annoy Philip and the Spanish grandees to find when they 
arrived in England that, of the two noble personages in this 
country of Spanish descent, the Queen and the Duchess, one was 
gone from the faith. In the end Mr. Bertie was persuaded, or let 
the bishop think him persuaded, to attempt the conversion of the 
duchess, and was allowed to return home. 

If the duchess and her husband ever wavered it was not for 
long. They soon resolved that they would not yield, and that 
they would cross to the Continent to get out of the bishop's 
reach. It was arranged that Mr. Bertie should go openly, and 
his wife join him when she could. A pretext for Mr. Bertie’s 
application for the necessary licence to leave England was found 
in the fact that the duchess, as her late husband’s executrix, had a 
claim against the Emperor Charles V. for money which he owed. 
The bishop was applied to for the Queen’s licence. It is strange 
if he was deceived by a transparent device. More probably he 
was not deceived, and did not mind Mr. Bertie’s getting away, 
feeling confident that he could lay his hand on the duchess when- 
ever he wanted her. He, however, suggested to her husband that 
as the Emperor’s son, Philip, was on the point of coming over to 
be married, Mr. Bertie might advantageously postpone his journey 
till after Philip’s arrival, and he undertook to get a letter from 
Philip to the Emperor forwarding Mr. Bertie’s business. ‘“ Nay,” 
said the latter, thanking the bishop for his kind offer, “ when Philip 
is married the Emperor will have got all he wants; until he 
gets it we shall be able to get what we want.” This piece of 
worldly wisdom pleased the prelate, who vouchsafed to smile, and 
undertook to do what he could towards getting the licence. It 
was soon ready, and Mr. Bertie left Dover in June. 

Some months passed before the duchess tried to join her 
husband. At length on the Ist of January she started. She was 
living in London at her house in the Barbican. Her intention had 
been keptsecret. Mr. Cranwell, an old friend, acted as escort, and 
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she took two women to help in the care of Susanna, who was only 
a year old, and four men, selected apparently for fidelity, rather 
than exceptional ability, as one was a “‘foole from the kitchen.” The 
duchess was disguised as a “ meane merchant’s wife,” and the party 
started between four and five in the morning, when some hours of 
darkness still remained in which they could reach Lion Quay, a 
little below London Bridge, where they were to geta boat. They 
stole out of the house quietly, but they were heard by Atkinson, 
who is described as the “‘ keeper” of the house. Possibly he was 
employed by the Council to keep an eye on the duchess’s move- 
ments. He came down after the escaping party, but as he had a 
torch in his hand he was seen, and the fugitives scattered in all 
directions. The duchess hid herself in the courtyard of an ad- 
joining house. Her servants in their hurried flight had left behind 
them in the gate of her house, not only Susanna’s milk, but also 
a portmanteau containing her clothes and other necessaries. The 
accident proved lucky, the portmanteau caught Atkinson’s eye 
and fancy, and whilst he was ransacking its treasures—perhaps he 
had a little girl of Susanna’s age—the duchess’s party escaped. 
They were in much trepidation. Probably most of the men 
were from Lincolnshire manors, only one of them knew the way, 
and he was separated from his mistress. The duchess who, we 
will hope, had kept close to Susanna, found her way cleverly 
through mist and darkness. She went from the Barbican along 
Beach Street and then along a road lying near to what is now 
Chiswell Street and so to what is now the south-west corner of 
Finsbury Square. Thence a road led her straight to Moor Gate 
in London Wall. As she approached the gate she had behind her 
the wide open Moor, and on her left Finsbury Field, and perhaps 
could hear the barking of some of the City pack whose kennels 
were in the latter expanse. To her delight, when she got through 
the gate, she found that all her companions had arrived before her, 
and the united party, now having one among them who knew the 
City, soon reached the quay. ‘They had some difficulty in 
persuading a boatman to start on such a misty morning, but at 
length his scruples were overcome, probably in the usual manner. 
It is unlikely that the duchess was short of money at this time. 
It was well that no more time was lost, for so soon as it was light 
the council were informed that the bird had flown, and some of 
them were soon at her house making an inventory of her goods 
and chattels. Orders were given that search should be made for 
her, and that she should be apprehended. 

In the meantime the fugitives were being carried down the 
river. They landedat Leigh, a few miles from Southend. Good 
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old Mr. Cranwell had a friend living there, Gosling by name, and 
the duchess was passed off as Gosling’s married daughter who was 
not known in Leigh. The ship in which the duchess was to sail 
seems not to have been ready, and she had to stop at Leigh for 
the night. This she must have done in fear and trembling, for 
the news of her flight was already known in Leigh, but she 
banished anxiety so far as she could by energetically setting to 
work on some new garments for Susanna, to replace those which 
had been left behind in the portmanteau. Next day her party got 
on board and set sail for Zealand, but they were driven back to 
the English coast by contrary winds. So good a look out was 
being kept for the duchess, that when one of the party went on 
shore to make some necessary purchases, he was questioned as to 
who was on board, but he was wily and described the mean 
merchant’s wife so innocently that suspicion was allayed. At last 
the wind was favourable, and the duchess got across safely and 
reached Brabant, where her husband was awaiting her. They went 
on to Xanten in the duchy of Cleves, and stayed there for a short 
time, endeavouring to conceal their rank, but the townspeople sus- 
pected that they were persons of importance and heretics, and the 
Bishop of Arras, who was dean of the principal church at Xanten, was 
especially inquisitive. The local authorities at length determined 
that, without giving the duchess or her husband any warning or 
chance of departing, they would bring them up for examination 
as to their rank and religion. Information of this intention was, 
however, secretly given by a friend to Mr. Bertie, and he, fearing 
the consequences of an unfriendly examination, determined to quit 
Xanten for Wesel, a Hanse town not far off. At Wesel there was 
a little settlement of Protestant refugees who had fled for their 
religion from the Netherlands. Their minister was one Francis 
Perusel, to whom the duchess had shown some courtesy in England. 
Mr. Bertie had already been trying to get the Wesel magistrates 
to let him and his family live in their town, and he now thought 
it prudent to start for Wesel before the Xanten magistrates or 
Bishop of Arras could stop them. Accordingly one afternoon in 
February he left his house in Xanten, apparently for a stroll with 
his wife and child, and two servants, and started towards Wesel. 
There had been a long frost and the weather was inclement, but 
he did not dare to hire horse or carriage. The little party had 
not walked a mile before heavy and continuous rain began; the 
frozen ground quickly thawed, and the state of the road soon 
rendered walking a difficult task for the duchess. The servants 
were sent on to try to get a carriage in some village, but with- 
out success. Mr. Bertie and his wife were overtaken by dark- 
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ness as they wended their long and weary way through mire 
and rain. The father carried the child, and the duchess her 
husband’s cloak and rapier. After more than three hours of this 
toilsome march they reached Wesel, and went in the darkness and 
rain round the town to seek food and lodging at the inns. But 
their appearance after their dirty walk did not take the fancy of 
the Wesel innkeepers, who thought that Mr. Bertie was a soldier, 
and the duchess his disreputable companion, and everywhere the 
doors were shut in the travellers’ faces. The humiliation was 
more than the poor duchess could bear. ‘“ The child for cold and 
sustenance cried pitifullie, the mother wept as fast, and the heavens 
rained as fast as the clouds could powre.” Mr. Bertie did not 
know how to find the house of Perusel, the Protestant minister ; 
he could not make himself intelligible to the townsfolk in their 
own language, and he could find no one who could speak English, 
French, Italian or Latin, which he understood. Despairing of 
getting a lodging elsewhere, he resolved to put his wife and child 
in the church porch, to buy some food and some straw for them to 
lie on, and get some coal with which he could make a fire near 
the porch. Fortunately, just as he was reaching the church he 
came upon two youths talking Latin, and the young scholars were 
induced on payment of two stivers to conduct him to the house of 
one of the Protestant refugees, who, as chance would have it, was 
entertaining his pastor at supper and discussing Mr. Bertie’s 
adventures with him. When Mr. Bertie knocked the master 
of the house came to the door, and Mr. Bertie said that he was 
an Englishman who sought for Master Perusel’s house. The 
master went back to the supper-table and fetched Perusel, telling 
him that the servant of the very Englishman they were talking 
about was at the door. When Perusel appeared all was soon 
put right, the travellers were taken in, and the duchess was 
very glad to get some dry clothing belonging to the good woman 
of the house, her husband and child, for herself, Mr. Bertie and 
Susanna. 

The duchess and her husband seem now to have practised no 
concealment of their rank. The townspeople soon knew who 
they were, and on the Sunday after their arrival the innkeepers 
were treated to a sermon on their behaviour, and reminded that 
though, in fact, it was only a duchess whom they had turned 
away from their doors, yet it might have been an angel in disguise. 
The visitors soon found a house, and lived at Wesel for some time. 
During their sojourn the duchess gave birth to a son and future 
Lord Willoughby, whom his parents, in allusion to his foreign 
birth, in terra peregrind, named Peregrine. Their residence at 
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Wesel was brought to an end by their receiving information that 
an emissary from Queen Mary was coming over in order to 
arrange their capture. They therefore left Wesel and moved to 
Weinheim in the Elector Palatine’s country, where they lived in 
peace until money began to fail. No remittances were now 
coming to them. The council had not contented themselves 
with a mere inventory of the duchess’s chattels: lands and goods 
alike had been seized for the Queen’s use. The stock of money 
and valuables which the fugitives brought over soon melted away. 
They were therefore delighted at receiving letters with large offers 
of hospitality from the King of Poland and one of his principal 
nobles, who had heard of their distressing situation. The invita- 
tion, coming asit did from strangers, seemed almost suspiciously 
generous. The poor exiles dreaded the long journey to Poland, 
which was almost unknown to the English. They consulted a 
friend and fellow in misfortune, Barlow, who had just been 
ejected from the bishopric of Bath and Wells. He was not a 
very favourable specimen of his order. He had obtained his 
bishopric through the influence of the Protector Somerset—on what 
conditions, express or implied, we may conjecture from the fact 
that he at once proceeded to make over to his patron a large 
portion of the property of the see, including the episcopal palace 
at Wells. He had found the see richer than London, and in a year 
or two left it one of the poorest in England. 

Mr. Bertie and the duchess now proposed that Barlow should 
go to Poland to negotiate on their behalf, and in return he was 
to live with them when they arrived. Barlow was not the man 
to refuse a good offer, and was soon on his way to Poland, taking 
with him to the king not only his employers’ thanks, but also a 
few jewels which they had hitherto preserved and which might 
prove as persuasive as the episcopal eloquence. A renewed 
invitation, full and satisfactory, was soon procured, and the 
duchess’s party started for Poland. 

Their journey was not uneventful. They soon got into 
trouble with a turbulent captain, who picked up a quarrel about 
a spaniel of Mr. Bertie’s. The captain’s party set upon Mr. 
Bertie’s, and the duchess and her children had a narrow escape, 
for the captain’s men ran their spears through the waggon in 
which the women and children were riding. In the skirmish 
the captain’s horse was killed, and a rumour ran through the 
countryside that the captain himself had been slain by a 
foreigner. The country people rose against the homicidal 
stranger. Mr. Bertie fled for his life to the nearest town, ran 
up a ladder into a garret, and kept his assailants at bay until the 
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arrival of a magistrate who could speak Latin, to whom he 
surrendered himself. Next day he procured the attendance of a 
local potentate, the Count of Erbach, who knew the duchess, and 
when it was seen that he had such distinguished friends, and 
moreover that the captain was not dead, he was acquitted of the 
charge of killing him. 

When the duchess and her husband arrived in Poland the 
king placed them in a position of comfort and dignity in the 
earldom of Crossen. Here they lived until Mary died, at the end 
ef 1558. Two months afterwards the duchess was writing from 
Crossen to Queen Elizabeth to congratulate her, but in a later 
letter to a friend she laments Elizabeth’s halting between two 
opinions, and says that she hears that the Queen tarries only 
while the Gospel is read and then departs. She did not write 
many more letters from Poland, for she was soon home in England 
with her husband, receiving back her lands and chattels, and 
procuring the naturalisation of her foreign-born son. Barlow did 
not fail to come too and find another see, and blessings descended 
on the head of his posterity also, for his five daughters all became 
the wives of bishops. 

The duchess’s life was henceforward quiet and uneventful. Her 
daughter Susanna married and became Countess of Kent. The 
duchess died in 1580, two years before her husband, and 
Peregrine, thenceforth tenth Lord Willoughby de Eresby, did 
good service to his Queen and country, although he was never a 
great favourite with the Queen. The explanation of this want 
of favour may be found in the fact that “he was none of the 
Reptilia,” and that he was known to have said so, intimating of 
course, as Naunton who records the saying explains, that he 
could not creep upon the ground. 
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Letters of a Worldly Woman. 


X. 


To the Same. 
Saturday. 
Yes, I will go on, dear Nell. 


Mark wrote constantly from Malta. I only lived from letter to 
letter, though there were no protestations in them, no words of 
endearment; they might have been sent to a sister, or to any 
friend he knew well. Yet the morning that brought me one 
made the whole day a festival. How well James Harrison has 
been avenged if he did but know it. 

At first John was curious about Mark’s letters, but when he 
had seen one or two he was satisfied. He did not suspect a love- 
affair because a man and woman were moderately intimate. 
From his point of view, too, Mark was a sort of other brother to 
me, and that he might be anything else from mine did not occur 
to him after his suspicions at Malta had passed. Besides, for all 
his cleverness, John is very simple, and never suspects people of 
living lives of which they give no account to those immediately 
about them; and this is the key to his conduct throughout. 

In October Mark came back, and then we had things all our 
own way. He had determined to give up most of his illustrating, 
to take a studio, and do serious work. ‘There were many historical 
subjects he wanted to paint. His pictures always had historical or 
literary, but never a sentimental interest. This was, I think, 
because the last would have given a certain importance to women, 
and on women he looked as an inferior type of humanity, not 
worth the serious attention often given them. I told you this in 
my last letter, and I want to impress it upon you, for I think it 
explains him, and perhaps accounts for his conduct to me. He is 
very passionate, and cannot help being attracted by freshness and 
prettiness, but of higher love for a woman he is incapable. He 
liked me because I was pretty, and twenty. When the effect of 
that had worn off he left me. He would talk of outside things 
with me, but nothing I said regarding them, or that any woman 
said, had weight with him. He cannot feel it possible that 
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women ever really influence the intellectual lives of men, though 
he thinks it well that they should know how to talk a certain 
amount of educated small talk—it makes them more amusing 
while their charm lasts. Still, talk as well as they will, there is 
no opinion they express on which he does not think man should 
firmly put his foot in the long run. For man is woman’s master, 
and it is only while she is new and fresh to him that she is to be 
humoured, to have her ways and whims considered, to be flattered 
and caressed. She is of no account at all afterwards; she may be 
allowed to live in the world, but that is all. This is the man I 
have loved, Nell; the man for whom I have spoilt my life, and 
made most things on which a woman builds her dearest hopes 
impossible. 

But to goon. Mark came back and took a studio. It belonged 
to a cousin of his, Mrs. Berry, a widow with grown-up children ; 
it was at the end of a long garden, away from the house in which 
she lived, and had a separate entrance at the back, so that his 
comings and goings and visitors were quite unknown to her. He 
would not have taken it had it been otherwise; for he hated 
being commented on in any way. He disliked relations too, and 
told me once that it did not “do to be intimate with them, they 
always interfered with you.” 

The Berrys were kindly people, generally anxious about money- 
matters; and Mrs. Berry always had in her mind the placing 
out in the world of her many sons, for whom Mark had a sort 
of secret contempt, chiefly because they were so tall and pale 
and speechless. ‘The worst of them all was that they thought it 
showed discrimination of character to criticise people, finding a 
moderate amount of fault, so that while you were with them you 
always had the feeling that you would be discussed when you 
had gone. Mark had once lived with them, and knew them well. 
He had no other relations, I think; perhaps this was why 
John and he drew so close as boys, and when they were both 
men the sentiment of youth kept them together. There was little 
else in common between them, though it was years before they 
realised this. 

I shall never forget the happy morning when Mark came back. 
He came to us the very hour he arrived. It was breakfast-time, 
and John was at home, so he did not talk much to me, but the 
look in his eyes was enough, and the tone in which he said “ And 
Madge ?” when he let go John’s hands to grasp mine, made my 
heart leap for joy. He was handsomer than ever, full of life and 
fun; no words could describe his fascination. You remember 
what he was in India, and can surely understand my infatuation. 
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There was about him a daring, a strength, a generosity, in 
unexpected ways, a certain happy, careless courtesy that carried 
all before him. It maddens me to think of him. Sometimes I 
feel that he is—that he must be everything good and true and 

manly. Perhaps there was in my nature that which brought 
out all the worst possibilities in his, or he may have misconstrued 
something I said and did, and judged me by it, or perhaps the 
Berrys, whom I knew well later on, unwittingly made remarks 
that gave him a wrong conception of me; and yet he knew me 
long before they did. 

He was in wonderful spirits, full of his studio, of pictures he 
was going to paint, of books we must both read, of John’s work, 
of politics, of everything that was going on in the world. That 
was a part of his great charm, he was so thoroughly alive, right 
down to his finger-tips, for all his air of indolence and leisure. 
He seemed to know everything that was in the air long before 
others talked of it; I used to look at him sometimes, and think 
that he was a part of the universe, and in touch with the whole 
of it. 

You will wonder at my alternations of feeling, but by them you 
must measure alike the joy he gave me and the sorrow and 
bitterness he cost me. In that clear grey October that brought 
him back, the world was filled with a new life that intoxicated 
me, till I hardly knew right from wrong, or black from white, or 
anything at all save that every day I saw his face and heard his 
voice ; to-day, and to-morrow, and for endless to-morrows, I thought 
the story would be the same. 

“T shall take Madge in hand,” he said to John; “she draws 
very well, and would paint well too if she would only work. We 
must make her.” 

At first he tried to come only when John was at home, but 
this could not go on if we were to work together, for John had an 
office at Westminster, and went to it regularly an hour after 
breakfast, and did not return till nearly dinner-time. All day 
long I was left to my own devices, and there was no one (except 
Aunt Maria, who was at Daffodil) to tell me the conventional 
things I ought to do, the unconventional things I ought not 
to do, lest the world should put a false construction on 
them. 

Well, Mark used to come in the morning after John had gone, 
and we went into the little box-room I called my study, to paint, 
and there was no one to disturb us. I do not think John 
realised how much we were together, I never told rk some- 
thing kept my lips closed, though, mi ind, had it occurred to him to 
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ask me, I should have told him. I do not suppose he would have 
objected, for he was devoted to Mark. 

We really worked at first; I think Mark had made up his 
mind not to make love to me, so that no idea of wrong entered 
my head, and I gave myself up to the happiness of life. But 
gradually things altered; we might be friends and artists, but 
we were man and woman too, and it was not given to us to be 
different from the rest of humanity. Do people, when they are 
young and full of life and happiness, with most of the world’s 
unknowns before them still, go on spending long days together 
week after week for merely work and talk of work? Not often. 

I think we struggled with fate or nature—call it which 
you will—and tried to keep up the old relations as long as 
possible. We tried to work steadily, but the brushes were too 
often laid aside; we had so much tosay. We talked of ourselves ; 
we were jealous and curious; we looked at each other long and 
often, and then were half ashamed, our hands met, and all our 
souls knew it. The tone of his voice, the sound of his step, the 
sight of his face, how much they were to me. I counted the last 
moments before he came, they were so long in going; the last 
before he went, they seemed to fly while we still lingered over our 
parting words. It could not go on long—it did not. 

“Tt is very difficult to paint in this little hole,” he said one 
afternoon, when we went back to our work after lunch; “ we 
want a studio to ourselves,” he added, with a laugh. 

“ How lovely it would be,” I answered. “I have never even 
been inside a real studio. I should so like to see one.” 

“To see a studio? Put on your things and come and see mine, 
it is better than a box-room. I have wanted you to see it; we 
shall never work here.” 

I hesitated. 

“* Make haste,” he said. ‘ Then perhaps we shall be able to do 
a little there before it is too dark.” 

“Do you think I really might go?” I asked doubtfully. 

“Of course,’ he answered, “why not? Every one goes to 
studios. Besides, it is in the Berrys’ garden. We will have tea 
with them before we leave.” 

That set all doubts at rest. I went to put on my hat, and 
started at my own face when I beheld it in the glass. Love had 
changed it till it was almost beautiful. He thought so too, I 
could see that when he looked silently and half-wonderingly at 
me in the one moment before we left the house. Perhaps he 
divined in that moment all that was going on in my heart. What 
did it matter? Had he not kissed me long since under the 
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mango trees at Poona? Would he have done it had he not loved 
me, had he not known that I loved him back? All things are 
not said in words, some are told in a language that has no sound 
for ears to hear. 

We jumped into a hansom and drove to Grove End Road. I could 
have sung for joy as I went along, but that all the time I listened 
—to what? Nellie, do you know how the rattle of a train, the 
wheels of a carriage, the thud-thud of a steamer will sometimes 
keep time to a song that no lips sing, only your own joyous heart 
on some few blessed times in your life? As we went along every 
sound kept time to a silent song in my heart: “ Happiest in the 
world, there’s no one like him, no one at all—happiest in the 
world,” the wheels ground out as they went round and round. 
I looked at the people we passed, and they looked back at me as 
if they knew how happy I was, as if they knew that I was with 
my lover. We sped on swiftly. What a gay and happy place 
was London, even on a drear October day like that, the streets 
were full of busy people, the very air seemed full of life. How 
wonderful it was to be a girl, to be beside Mark and going to his 
studio. Oh, my dear, my dear, who was all the world to me. 
I looked at his face shyly, and he laughed—for happiness it 
seemed; did he, too, catch the burden of the song that all things 
sang to me? On we whirled; grey was the sky overhead, 
sombre the dress of the passing folk, brown the London roads, 
ugly the cabs and omnibuses, heavy and slow the lumbering carts, 
what did it matter, for at last I tasted the draught of joy that 
love held to my lips—tasted, and all things were made beautiful. 
I was so proud of loving him, thankful that it was my lot to do 
so, for was he not best in the world, wisest and cleverest? And 
good? Oh, yes, good too, he was too grand, too wonderful 
altogether in my girlish eyes to be anything else. Fool that I 
was, dear Nell, for I knew nothing. To him all things were 
known, to me all unknown. I was asleep, but he was awake. 
Sometimes I wonder if secretly that day he scorned me because 
I loved him, because I trusted him. Trusted him! I would 
have staked my life that every word he said was true, and every 
look an index of his heart. It never once entered into my mind 
—how should it ?—that all the time a self of which I knew nothing, 
thought and drew conclusions and managed him—a self totally 
different from the one he showed me. 

We stopped at last by a garden door behind the Grove End 
Road—not at the Berrys’ house, but at the studio at the far end 
of their garden. We could not see the house for the thick trees 
between, I jumped down quickly, the excitement was flashing 
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from my eyes and burning on my cheeks. I was almost dumb, it 
seemed as if I was about to pass into his life for a space, to see 
his work, the surroundings among which he spent his time, the 
things that suggested thoughts to him and made him work, made 
him known to the great world beyond our two selves—the world 
that would one day speak of him as a master. What an idealist 
is a girl, dear Nellie, and what strange dreams are sometimes 
dreamt behind the most innocent eyes in the world. 

Mark paid the cabman, and still with the smile on his lips, 
and the happy look that had come into his eyes since we started, 
fumbled in his pocket for a key with which he opened the door of 
the studio. I entered, but stopped on the threshold. All was 
silent, dim, and cold—waiting for us. 

“Come in,” he said, pulling back a blind that had been drawn 
over the high north window. But still I waited by the door. 
Though it was no longer dim, everything looked cold and comfort- 
less, as though the whole place had been asleep and did not realise 
yet that it was time to awake— that we had come and there was some 
life to live through; a chapter in two people’s histories for the 
walls to listen to and look down upon. He stood for a minute 
watching the effect of the keen grey light coming in, then turned 
to me with a sigh of relief: “I have always wanted to see you 
here,” he said, “ and now you have come. But why do you stand 
there, my child?” I shivered with cold, with the silence, and 
could not speak. He came over to me, he took my hand and 
led me farther into the room. “I have often thought how well 
we could paint here. In future it shall be our workshop, and we 
will astonish the world, eh?” His voice was a lover’s voice, my 
heart knew that well enough, and in its tone there was a contidence 
and tenderness that might well have set my fears at rest. But 
still I was half afraid—of what ? God knew, perhaps, but I did not. 

You will wonder that I remember it all so keenly, but I do 
not think that I forget one word he ever said to me. Even his 
letters stay with me; I burnt them long ago in bitter, passionate 
scorn, but I could say them all by heart. 

With my hand in his, as if to gain courage, I looked round the 
studio again; it was large and picturesque and full of the 
properties in which painters delight, armour and draperies, old 
cabinets and strange-shaped pots, tall palms and low, roomy 
bamboo chairs. He followed my gaze. “These fripperies 
are not mine,” he explained, “they belong to a man who had the 
studio before. He is abroad now, but I told him I would take 
charge of them till he came back.” I shivered again, with the 
gloom and cold, perhaps, and with a certain sense of strangeness. 
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“Why, you are cold,” he said, “ you are shivering; wait, we 
will soon alter that”—and he went to a little ebony elephant on 
a shelf and taking a match from its back set light to the wood- 
fire ready laid in the big fireplace. Then he drew up two of the 
low chairs, that brought back with a rush memories of your room 
at Poona, and put them before the logs that almost in a minute 
were blazing. “Let us sit down and get warm,” he said; “ old 
ship’s wood always burns well and crackles and makes blue flame. 
Don’t you like watching it?” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “I like to watch it sometimes r 

“It makes one think of great seas and storms and drowning 
crews on helpless ships,” he went on. Then suddenly he asked 
“ And what do you think of the studio?” 

“Tt is lovely, but ‘ 

“Then let us sit and talk while the fire blazes—you are cold 
enough.” 

“But we came to work,” I pleaded, “let us begin before the 
daylight goes.” 

“We shall have lots of time to work here,” he answered; “ we 
can come every day if we like; sit down now and let us take 
quietly our first hour here together.” 

Helplessly I did as he told me. He walked up and down, looking 
at the room and then at me. I knew vaguely, as I sat there with 
my hands crossed on my lap and my head resting against the great 
silk cushion on the chair back, that he was going to make love to 
me. My heart stood still, my hands trembled, for I was still 
afraid—of what? Of some unknown wrong that against my own 
will I seemed to be doing. I was not wholly passive, in a 
blindfold way I struggled with the fate that seemed to be 
bearing down on me. 

“This room suits you,” he said, “it makes just the right back- 
ground for your colouring. You look as you did that night at 
Poona—in the garden. Do you remember our quarrel and how 
we made it up?” 

I was indignant with him for reminding me of it. 

“Please let us talk of something else—let us talk about the 
studio and what we will paint here.” 

“We need not settle that now, we can paint together all our 
lives.” He spoke as if we were never going to be apart. Do you 
wonder that gradually I let go, and forgot all things but my love 
for him, and his—his desire to be with me that I mistook for love ? 

“ All our lives?” I said. 

“ Why, yes, my child; so we can afford to watch the ship-wood 
crackle now.” 
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But still I could not shake off the feeling that it was wrong to 
be there, and somehow I felt like a prisoner. Suddenly he 
stopped behind my chair, he leant down, I knew that he was 
softly touching my hair with his lips. That roused me, quickly I 
stood up, and facing him took my courage into my two hands. 

“ Mark,” I cried, “let us go home, or let us go to the house 
and see Mrs. Berry. No one knows that I am here, John does 
not—here all alone with you, and as it were in secret. It feels 
wrong, I don’t know why, but it does.” I finished almost 
piteously, for the expression on his face sent a chill to my heart. 
It had grown cold and hard and surprised. All my life was 
bound up in him, I would have died rather than make him angry. 
I could have borne anything better than his coldness. 

“Why is it wrong?” he asked. 

“1 don’t know, but I feel that it is.” 

“Don’t be silly, dear,” he said gently. ‘‘ How can it be wrong 
to be here with me. You are not a child, you are a woman, and 
we know what we are about. Why should we not go about 
together ?—two people who like each other.” 

“T don’t know,” I faltered again. 

“Neither do I,” he answered, and put his arms round me 
lovingly, but I recoiled almost with a shudder. 

“Ah! you do not care for me,” he said almost scornfully, “ if 
you did you would not shrink from me.” | 

“Oh! but. if Jack knew——” 

“ But Jack does not know,” he said; “don’t be silly, Madge; I 
hate women who are for ever thinking of the proprieties; your 
cautious woman, always wondering which is right and which is 
wrong and doing neither, is contemptible.” He had not let go, 
but he held me a little way off and looked steadily and coldly in 
my face. The hot tears came to my eyes and burnt them. 

“You are cruel to me, you will kill me,” I almost sobbed, “if 
you say such wicked things.” 

“You provoke them. You are not like the girl I knew ina 
India.” 

“Tam the same, Mark. I am the same,” I cried. 

“T think she cared for me,” he said in a low voice, “ you do 
not.” 

“TI do,” I gasped, “I do.” 

“ Not much?” he said curiously, in the same cold tone. Looking 
back, I think he was deliberately informing himself of my feeling 
towards him—though he must have known it well before—while 
he took care not to compromise himself. ‘Not much,” he 
repeated. I clasped my hands, I could not endure his manner 
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any longer, a strange despair settled on my heart, a dread lest 
he should suddenly hate me unless he knew the truth. 

“Oh yes,” I said, “ much, much—I care dreadfully,” and then 
for a little while there swept over me the rest and perfect 
happiness that follows always, I suppose, on a confession like 
that. With those words said, was not I at his mercy, Nell? I 
was, and he knew it, but though he kissed me a hundred times he 
did not say that he loved me, he did not ask me to marry him. 
Yet I was his friend’s sister, he had known me since I was a little 
girl, and unknowingly I had felt that old acquaintance in itself a 
safeguard, a reason why, ro matter into what new phases of 
emotion he might lead me, he would let me do no real wrong. 
Was this so strange, dear Nell? WasIso old and worldly-wise 
that I should know already that a woman should for ever be on 
the defensive, ever sophisticated, ever holding back and hiding 
what she feels, though a man may say and do what he will 
and scarce be blamed at all. For man is strong and so shall go 
scot free, but woman is weak and well shall man scout and scorn 
her if just for love of him she shows her weakness. So is the 
game played in this strange world of ours. 

We sat by the wood-fire till the twilight came, till the twilight 
went and the darkness came, he with his chair close to mine, 
my lover one minute, my half-scornful master the next. At last 
the fire died out, the air grew chill, and the striking of the quaint 
old clock in the corner vibrated as though the room were empty, 
as though it felt the stillness. The day had come to an end, we 
had sat beside the fire all the hours through, they had slipped 
away as our dreams slip back when at last we face the waking 
time. 

“It is too late to see Clara Berry to-day, but we shall have 
plenty of time for that,” he said; and then we walked home in 
silence, I, shy and afraid, and he—I do not know. 

But there was nothing to tell John, no engagement, no 
confession; for it was not possible to tell him that my whole 
heart was given to a man who had not even said he loved me. 

That was but the beginning of many days—long days at the 
studio, long walks to and fro, and talks by the fire as the light 
grew grey and the wood burnt and crackled, wood that had seen 
shipwreck once and now blazed out and left but darkness behind as 
I walked through my Eden towards the gate that leads outward. 

We were lovers in all but name, what did the name matter ? 
He loved me surely, I thought ; would he spend his life with me 
thus, would he caress me and scold me and forgive me—for we 
had many foolish quarrels and makings up—would le make me so 
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happy and so miserable, would he take my whole life into his 
hands if he did not love me? But he never once said it. I 
thought the omission only an accident and due to the fact that he 
was not given to making protestations. I know now that it was 
cold wisdom. He did not mind putting shame and reproach into 
a girl’s life, but he was careful not to commit himself. 

How you must despise me, Nell; and the story is not finished 
yet. Perhaps even though you despise me you will love me a 
little still. God grant you may, dear, and that with you at least 
my soul may walk in the light of day. 

Mapce. 


XI. 
To the Same. 
Dearest NELL, 

How glad I shall be when I have brought things up to 
date. It is so long since the days I am telling you of, and 
relating them humiliates me more than I can bear. Since 
thoze days, too, I have changed. I have won my spurs in the 
world. 1 know my power, and if I could only forget, I could be 
content. “ Love is not all,” I say to myself in these days; there 
are many things besides—ambition, for instance, and power. To 
help to make the wide world’s history, to see the beginnings of 
great movements, the birth of new ideas, the gradual development 
of some strange theory that shall unhinge doors that have been 
closed for centuries, and set them open wide—are not these 
better than love? Love is for the individual—a short and 
fevered happiness for one, at most for two; is it not foolish to 
stake our lives upon it? Other things may affect the whole 
world, but love is just for our own hearts. Be itiwhat it will, 
love is for me no more, it is for ever beyond my reach, and so I 
cultivate fine feelings and big thoughts and try to find some 
satisfaction in them. It is a trick known to many of us, though 
each one, as he learns it, tries to hide its trickiness and to pass it 
off almost as a religion. Nell, I have played my part so well 
these last years that I pass for a cold and rather clever woman, 
ambitious and severe, wholly above emotional phases. Lovers 
come to me sometimes still, but they are half afraid of me, though 
middle-aged men like Sir Noel Franks consider me favourably. I 
sit alone, sometimes, and laugh in my sleeve or cry in it—it 
matters little which—when I think of my present pose and of the 
days that I remember. 

But to my story. Dear, this is like a novel for you. Each letter 
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is an instalment. I shall put “to be continued” at the end of 
this if I do not finish to-day. 

Well. 

At the end of the winter, of which I told you in my last, Janet 
came to live with us. She was our dear mother’s maid years and 
years ago, before we were confided to Aunt Maria’s care at 
Daffodil ; and being a widow, came back to us again, and has been 
with us ever since. She looks after everything here, and is the 
great comfort of my life. She has known us both ever since we 
were born, and is more like a dear friend than a servant. John 
was glad to give her a home. He thought she would take care of 
me; and she has done so. Soon after she came, John was asked 
to go to Canada for some months. He was to be away from April 
to October, and then for the first time he seemed to consider my 
position and to realise that at one-and-twenty I was not old 
enough to live alone in London with only Janet to look after me, 
and with Mark for my guide, philosopher, and friend. He knew I 
should hate going to Daffodil, and did not venture to propose 
it. One day he saw an advertisement of a tiny cottage to be let 
on the river, near Cookham. It was the very thing, he declared, 
when he came back from seeing it; there was a boat, a summer- 
house, a long garden, and room enough in the house for me and 
Janet, and one servant besides. 

“You can be happy there, dear Madge,” he added; “ you will 
have your books to read and the garden for a studio.” 

“May Mark come?” I asked, for my heart was sinking. 

“He may go down and see you for a few hours in the course of 
the summer,” he answered; “but he must not go and stay with 
you, remember ; after all, Mark is no relation He stopped 
and looked at me, and I knew that it was because my face was turn- 
ing white with dismay. Even then, though I did not know it, I felt 
the cruelty of Mark’s conduct as I stood tongue-tied before my 
brother. ‘“ Why, Madge dear, what is the matter? you are quite 
pale, and there are tears in your eyes.” 

“ Let me stay in town,” I pleaded; “I don’t want to go away. 
It will be so lonely.” 

“You shall stay if you will have some of the Daffodil people 
with you.” That was enough. I agreed to the cottage. 

So John went to Canada, but first he had a long talk with 
Mark. I do not know what it was about, but for some time 
afterwards the latter was almost distant. I was distracted, he did 
not love me any more; it was all over, and I should break my 
heart. I only lived for him in those wild days, he was all my 
world. I think of it now sometimes when I look at John’s dear 
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face and see the furrows that work and thought have left there, 
and hate myself for my own selfishness. 

John in his simplicity, thinking he had put some distance 
between Mark and me, had but made things more easy. Janet 
and I in that little house, with the wood in front and the river 
behind, the old-fashioned garden, the summer-house, the boat in 
its little shelter, a basket-carriage at the inn close by—is not the 
rest easy to imagine? 

At first he wrote regularly twice a week. I wrote to him 
every day, but every other letter I burnt. I longed to see him 
to ask him to come, but dared not, and he said no word. The 
hours dragged by without him, they were so empty, so long, so 
useless, the river was chilly, the roads were dreary. I could not 
work, for nothing in the world was worth painting; or read, for 
my thoughts would not fasten on a book. 

One afternoon I sat in the summer-house rolled in a shawl (it 
was cold uncertain April) listening for the postman’s step. ‘T'wice 
a day he came, and when the second letters were delivered I felt 
as if there was nothing to do but to wait as best one could till the 
morning. I used to watch and wait for a letter, Nellie, as though 
it fell from heaven, bringing a message of its bliss, and the sight 
of one of the long envelopes with the embossed stamp that Mark 
always used, sent a thrill of joy through me that was almost pain. 

Presently instead of the postman’s step there was another. I 
knew it well enough, and started to my feet. Of course it was 
Mark. He laughed for joy when he saw the colour come to my 
face. 

“T have brought my things,” he said, “and am going to stay 
at the Swan for a bit, I thought we might do some work 
together.” I clasped my hands and could not speak for a 
moment; there was no need—he understood. 

And then in the days that followed I felt as if the whole 
universe sang for joy just because we were together, just because 
of my great happiness. It did not seem possible that the world 
could any longer hold sorrow or pain. And the cities and the 
peoples—they had all vanished, gone to the earth’s far corners or 
on to heaven perhaps, but we were there among the trees, beside 
the river, free and alone in the beautiful world together. 
Together—together all through the bright spring days, all 
through the sultry summer, till the first cold winds of autumn 
came and swept before them many things. I shiver as I 
remember these last. But the dusky evenings, the rustle of the 
leaves, the notes of the birds hidden among them—notes that 
seemed to come from their soft throats that were as full of joy as 
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was my heart—the ripple of the river, the yellow of the marigold, 
the scent of the roses, how they all come back to me as I sit here 
and write at the end of the story. 

We spent whole days upon the river, starting in the early 
morning, taking our luncheon with us, putting up under a tree to 
eat it or landing on some lonely little island covered with trees and 
short thick underwood. We made a picnic of our own, the chicken 
and the fruit and the cakes that Janet had put up for us, the claret 
and the cold black coffee, how like Eden it was—Eden that had 
heard just enough of the outside world to gather in its comforts. 

After we had finished our gay little meal he smoked, and we sat 
close together watching our boat tied up, and talked and dawdled 
through the summer hours, making plans for the future or specu- 
lating idly how we would have a house-boat here or a wigwam 
there, and for ever keep away from the haunts of men. Did it 
seem as if we should ever be apart ? 

Once, nay, many times I said, “Oh, if Jack only knew that 
you were here, then I could be content. NowI am afraid of his 
being angry ;” but he always answered impatiently : 

“What nonsense, you have a right to do as you like: besides, 
why should John be angry?” Or I tried to make our relations 
more formal, and would not let him walk through the woods with 
his arm round my waist, but he only looked at me in surprise. 

“Two people who like each other and are together, surely 
there is nothing wrong in this?” he said. 

That was the nearest approach to a declaration he ever made 
me, and yet in everything but words he was my devoted lover, 
Do you wonder that I was lulled, that I gave up my whole life to 
him without disguise and trusted him absolutely? If the 
question had arisen I should have said, “ Of course he loves me.” 
There was no necessity for words. 

Nell, how cruel it was, for he knew, though I did not. He 
was careful and cautious, though I had thrown all things save 
trust in him to the winds. Why did I love him? Why dol? 
for I do. I realise that as I write to you, though I am cold and 
wide-eyed too, and can see him clearly, his cowardice and 
selfishness, his absolute want of generosity that would let him 
consider no point of view but his own, no human being but 
himself. I understand him well enough now, the side of his 
nature that made him come after me, the fascination that my 
youth was to him, and perhaps that only; I see without flinching 
the whole of the maddening degradation. He never did one 
generous thing towards me, he never sent me one wholly 
generous letter, for in every one there was a trace of caution, of 
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care not to commit himself, of holding back. He cared for 
nothing concerning me, but only for his own pleasure and fancy 
for the moment. And yet the fact remains that I loved him and 
glorified him and lived only to him and for him. 

He was not wholly kind to me, even in that mad summer in 
which we were never apart. He lectured and scolded and 
sulked with me; we had many foolish quarrels, over which I 
nearly broke my heart, and when we made them up it was all my 
doing and none of his. If I had been in the right, it made 
no difference. He was not capable of owning when he was 
wrong. 

I am very hard upon him, my dear old love whom I loved more 
than my own soul; but, as I said before, you must measure my 
suffering by my bitterness, and perhaps my love too. I have been 
beaten by fate or my own folly, which you will, till I am so 
hard that sometimes I feel like a stone. 

It was Janet who first grew uneasy at the state of things. 

“Dear Miss Madge,” she said, in her country way, “ and when 
is it that you and Mr. Mark are going to marry?” 

My heart stood still; instinctively I dreaded being questioned. 

*T don’t know, Janet. You must not talk of that.” 

“ But he’s asked you to marry him, surely? He’s been here 
and with you all day long, weeks in and weeks out. He’s asked 
you to marry, surely?” 

She looked at me severely. 

“No, Janet. He hasn’t asked me. I don’t think he wants to 
marry.” 

Janet knew our mother before we were born. She had nursed 
us as babies. I could not dispute her right to question me. 

“Tf he doesn’t want to marry you, Miss Madge dear, he 
oughtn’t to want to be with you day after day. It’s taking your 
heart and maybe your good name and life away.” 

“Oh no, Janet, oh no,” I cried, “he likes being with me. 
He may not want to marry yet, but he likes being with me.” 

“Is he fond of you?” she asked, her kindly old face turning 
anxiously towards me. 

Again I faltered, and I saw vaguely how careful he had been. 

“T think so, Janet. He would not be always with me if he 
did not care.” 

“Has he told you so? Has he told you that he loves you, 
dearheart ? ” 

For a minute I looked at her in silence, feeling as though a 
door had been suddenly opened and I had looked out at a dark 
night and saw no light ahead, no star above, yet knew that I 
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might have to go forth—whither? But I shook off my fear, 
though my lips trembled as I answered : 

“No—no, Janet. He hasn’t said it—words are not 
necessary.” 

“Yes, dearie, they are; and if he’s an honest man, he’ll tell 
you that he loves you, and if he’s not, better let him go. He 
makes love to you like enough, takes you in his arms, and kisses 

ou?” 
, I was silent, for I could not contradict her. 

“No honest man does that unless he loves a girl, Miss Madge,” 
she added sternly. 

“ But he has known me all my life, Janet,” I pleaded. 

“ All the more reason that he should be honest towards you. 
Make no mistake, women trust and men deceive. Does he know 
you love him, my dearie?” she asked softly, for her kindly heart 
ached sorely for me. 

“Yes, Janet ”—and I burst into tears—“ he knows that I love 
him, for I betrayed it long ago at the studio, before we left 
London.” 

She put her arms round me, and drew me on her lap as she 
used to do when I was a tiny child and cried because my mother 
did not come back to us. 

“T have loved him ever since I was in India, Janet.” 

“ And did he make love to you there?” 

“Yes,” I whispered. 

“And kept a guard on his tongue, and a lock on his lips all 
the time; never talked of marriage, never said out once like a 
man that he loved you—never once, my darling?” 

I fell to considering his words day after day, and his letters; 
there had been scores of them, but not one of them contained the 
words for which my whole soul awoke to hunger. 

“No, Janet, no,” then a flash of light broke on me. “But he 
has often said we will do this and we will do that, and only a 
little while ago, when I was afraid we were doing wrong in being 
together so much, he said, ‘What nonsense, two people who like 
each other.’ That shows he means, he cares, he is not one to 
make protestations, they are not like him, he would think them 
beneath him.” 

“No man thinks it beneath him to be honourable, dearie.”’ 

“Oh, but he is honourable,” I cried, in despair. 

“Don’t see him any more, Miss Madge.” 

“ But I must, Janet.” 

“Don’t let him be with you all day, don’t let him make love to 
you till he can find a tongue to speak, and if he can’t, let him go.” 
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“T can’t let him go, Janet—I can’t,” I whispered. ‘“ Don’t be 
cruel to me. I must trust him—I will. This is August, the 
summer will soon be over, perhaps he will speak before we leave 
here. He may think it isn’t necessary. He does, I know he 
does. He thinks I understand without words, just ordinary 
words, they are for ordinary people, not for him. Don’t interfere, 
dear Janet, let it go on to the end ofour time here. Let me stand 
or fall, all my hope and happiness, by him.” 

“As many a poor soul has by a man before, and will in the 
days to come,” said Janet, rocking herself. 

“Tf he fails me I can die,” I pleaded. 

“Tt’s easy to talk of dying, but life clings,’ poor Janet 
answered, brushing the tears from her eyes. “ But it is only a 
little while longer that we have to stay here—just to the end of 
September. Let him have his chance; but hold back, dear; as 
woman holds off, man follows ; as she comes forward, he falls back, 
remember that, Miss Madge.” 

From that time I was awake, and longed, with a longing that 
was madness, to hear him say that he loved me. I tried to hold 
back, as Janet told me, to be more distant, more formal, colder ; 
but how could I after the terms we had been on? Besides, in 
spite of my former engagement to James Harrison, and my 
Indian experiences, I was unsophisticated still; and as soon as [ 
was out of earshot again, and had been five minutes with Mark, I 
trusted him as much, as blindly, as absolutely as ever. If he 
were not worth loving, it would be better to find it out, and let 
the knowledge kill me. Already I think I divined the sorrow 
that was before me, if he had only been making me his play- 
thing, the shame and remorse I should suffer, the boundless 
scorn that, later on, when the pain had at last burnt out, would 
consume me, and leave but the ashes of my love for him. 

He seemed to divine that something had happened. He was 
waiting to take me on the river; we met by the gate; there 
was a look of inquiry on his face. 

“Well?” he said; but I could not raise my eyes. “ Has 
anything happened ?” 

“No,” I answered. 

We went down the wooden steps into the boat and put off in 
silence. He pulled up by the island, at which we had so often 
landed before. 

“Come,” he said. ‘“ We will rest here a bit.” 

I took his hand and stepped ashore. We went along the 
narrow pathway that parted the underwood, to a grassy patch 
before an oak tree. 
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“Now tell me,” he said; “ for I can see that something has 
happened. What is it?” 

“Tt is nothing,” I said—* nothing, only that we are——” But 
I stopped, for I could not repeat what Janet had said. 

“Well?” 

“Tt is only that I wish John knew that you were here, that we 
meet so often, that ” But I stopped, and could not go on, I 
was afraid and ashamed. He looked at me with calm surprise. 

“ What nonsense!” he said. ‘“ We are not children; we know 
what we are doing. I will make it all right with John, if it is 
necessary.” He got up as if he were displeased. “Come,” he 
said coldly, “ perhaps we had better go back.” 

But for answer I broke into passionate tears. 

“Oh, don’t be angry,” I cried. “I cannot bear it.” 

“Then why do you try to make me so?” he asked, as if he 
were my master. 

“T never will again. I will never think stupid things again ; 
I will trust you absolutely.” 

“Perhaps you had better not,” he answered cynically. “Who 
knows how it may end?” 

I looked at him in dismay. 

“T don’t understand,” I faltered. As if he repented, his 
manner changed. 

“ Perhaps you are right in being afraid of me, Madge,” he said 
gently. “It is a pity you ever set eyes on me.” 

“Qh, no, no!” I cried. “And afraid—I am not afraid, dear 
Mark—I am not indeed.” 

As if to show that I was forgiven, he put his arm through mine, 
and we sauntered round the island, and not back to the boat as I 
had feared. Suddenly the words came to my lips, almost without 
my knowing it. 

“You have known me since I was a little girl, Mark.” 

“ Yes, since you were a little girl,” he repeated tenderly, and, 
stooping, kissed my wrist; “and in many things she is a little 
girl still.” 

So that phase ended. Do you understand it all? Him—me? 
I would that I did; for never yet has understanding of him come 
to this heart of mine that was not mixed with pain, or scorn, or 
shame. 

We went on just as we had before Janet spoke tome. His 
manner was as tender as ever, but he held himself well in hand ; 
and, though he wrung all manner of unguarded admissions from 
me, he made none that bound him to me. 


At last the summer—that long delicious summer that I look 
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back upon as the heaven of my whole life, though I did but walk 
through it to the hell beyond—came to an end. He flagged 
towards the close, his manner grew less eager, his voice more 
abstracted, he made excuses for not coming so often to the 
cottage, or for going long walks and drives and pulls on the river. 
Nay, there were days on which we did not meet at all, and when 
we did we no longer spent our time over driftless talk, or in 
sweet silence. 

Gradually, as though they had been studied beforehand, there 
crept into his talk illusions to his future and mine, as if he 
thought of them as separate ways, of my some-day marriage, of his 
travels ; and into my heart there crept an awful dread, a question- 
ing, an everlasting wondering I did not dare to face. 

“ Some day, when 1 am far away, and you and your husband——” 
he began one day—it was the last time we ever went on the river 
together. 

“Why do you talk like that?” Icried. “I shall never marry, 
never.” 

“* Ah, that is what all women declare beforehand,” he answered ; 
but though he laughed I knew that he was watching me narrowly. 
It raised a little terror in my heart; were all things between us 
coming toan end? Qh, sooner might I lie down and die. 

But, day by day almost, his manner grew colder and more and 
more careful, a little wearied too, as though he were waiting to see 
the play out and would be glad when it was finished ; his words 
were fewer and more distant, and slowly, like a nightmare, there 
crept over me the knowledge that he was severing his life from 
mine—and it was so. 

In late September we were to go back to town, and Janet made 
ready. Mark went a fortnight before we did. On his arrival he 
wrote me a curt little note, and that was all. 

I counted the hours of our last week at the cottage, longing to 
see John again, but longing still more to see Mark, to be near 
him, to know that at any hour he might come if he would, and 
that at any moment, with the sound of his voice, all the misery 
that possessed me might be swept away. I sometimes think that 
my feeling for him was a madness—that he had made it one. It 
is not possible to dwell on his love-making even to you, Nell—but 
it was not cold save in words. Oh, the carefulness of that man 
not to commit himself, the calm way in which he deliberately took 
my life into his hands, amused himself with it, nursed it and 
moulded it, and then, when he was tired of it, threw it on one 
side with impatience and forgetfulness. 

The last day of all at the cottage came, and while Janet 
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finished packing, I went on the river once more—to the island 
where he and I had spent so many hours together. I did not tell 
Janet that I was going there, for her quiet scorn of him was more 
than I could bear. It was strange enough to go alone. I got out 
of the boat, and, having made it fast, looked behind me stealthily, 
and trod softly, as though I were doing some strange, forbidden 
thing, or treading a graveyard and feared to awaken the sleepers. 
I went towards the tree beneath which we had rested so often. I 
sat down and covered my face with my hands, and gave myself up 
to the misery that possessed me. I thought over all the days we 
had spent together, all that he had said, all that we had done from 
that first hour in the sunshine at Bombay to the last, a fortnight 
ago, when he had wished me good-bye at the cottage with “ Well, 
I must be off; we shall meet in town I suppose?” His manner 
had said clearly, “ This is the beginning of a new order of things, 
remember, for the old one is ended.” He had stooped and kissed 
my cheek and was gone. ... I raised my face, all was still, no 
sound of a boat going by, no note of a bird overhead to disturb 
the stillness, only the leaves falling—poor leaves, that had hung so 
fresh and high, and now fell low, sere and yellow—with a whisper 
that I seemed to understand—“ The day is over, the summer is 
done, and you are alone, as all human beings are alone sooner or 
later; itis a part of life, so great a part that itis nearly the whole, 
only some are alone in the silence, and some in the midst of many 
who go past them, but never take account.” 

I put my hands over my eyes again, I stopped my ears and 
rocked to and fro and wondered when I should die. Oh, what 
girlhood suffers, Nell, yet how few who are near understand, and 
how some scoff, and most forget! At last, in sheer despair, I got 
up, almost ran to the boat, and rowed back with the strength of 
despair—youth’s despair—in my arms. I would never see the 
cottage again, I would never see the island again. ... 

Janet was ready, the luggage had gone to the station, we 
entered the fly and slowly followed. It was all over, the summer 
was finished. 

Mark came to see us soon after we were back in town, but he 
was changed altogether. In some sort of way he made an apology 
for the past. “I think we were very foolish to go onas we did all 
the summer,” he said, “and last winter at the studio. Jack and I 
had a talk before he went abroad, and I ought to have remembered 
it; but after all you are not achild.” What could I say, and 
what could Ido? IfI had refused to let him come to the house 
or had quarrelled with him, what could I have said to Jack? 
besides, on what excuse could I have quarrelled with him that 
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would not have left me shame-faced? Above all, too, I loved 
him, even still, a thousand times too much to risk seeing him no 
more. So, silent and miserable, I let things drift as they 
pleased. 

We never went back to the old footing—never ; he came to sec 
us once a week, but his manner grew cold and formal, critical and 
fault-finding. I have learnt to know that the first sign of love’s 
waning is when it takes 10 being critical. Love? The pity of it is 
that I can never be sure that Mark had ever any love at all for 
me, or I could forgive him everything. 

That winter his views of life seemed to change, his plans to 
alter entirely. Without telling me so in actual words he was 
always trying to convey this to me, and I felt as helpless to swim 
against the strange tide that was setting in as to swim with it. 
For if he could change so suddenly I could not; if all the summer 
and the winter before he had been dishonest I had been honest 
enough, and what I had appeared to feel that I had felt and 
not pretended. But what he felt and intended now was suddenly 
thrust upon me. We had often talked of some day painting a 
picture together. It had been his idea, not mine. He was to 
paint the figures and I the background. We were to begin it 
when we were back in town. I alluded to it in one of my letters. 
His reply was, “ We must paint our great picture later on in life, 
for I have too much to do to think of it yet. We are both sure 
to marry, and if some day I like your husband and you like my 
wife, we can then astonish the world with our united efforts.” 
Was not that sufficient? Yet in after days he had the meanness 
to taunt me with being false to him—to him who never once was 
true to me or said a word to bind me. 

Gradually his visits ceased. We wrote to each other often; a 
correspondence had somehow been established between us, but his 
letters were not those of a lover. Yet he assumed an authority 
in my life that, against my will, had a certain sweetness, and 
I submitted and referred all things to him, and thought him 
manly when he bullied me, and found an odd delight even in being 
brow-beaten—nay, I liked him for his very tyranny, his anger and 
cruelty. We hada long quarrel once, and he wrote me letters 
full of jibes and taunts and fault-finding, and when at last he 
stirred the devil that after all is chained near most passionate 
women’s hearts, and I gave him back the bitterness he sent me, he 
refused to open any more letters, yet sent me a volley of insults. 
Manly was it not, Nellie, to bully from a safe corner a woman 


whose love he had won and whose life he had filled with shame 
and humiliation ? 
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We made up that quarrel, but he took some vast credit to 
himself for forgiving me, and in the letter in which he did so told 
me that living alone so much spoilt me, he wished he could see 
me “ married to some one who would be as fond of you and as proud 
of you as he ought to be.” A noble sentiment truly, worthy of 
him who uttered it! 

Nell, I can write no more to-night, but in a day or two I will 
go on. 


(To be continued.) 
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. Now, little sweetheart, all truly romantic, 
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STUDENTISSIMUS QUIDAM, IN MEDIIS LABORIBUS A VIRGINE CARISSIMA 


INTERPELLATUS., 


LirtLe coquette, for new conquest rapacious, 
Eyes that imprison half-slumbering smile, 

Naughtily shy, and demurely audacious, 
Artfully artless, young mistress of guile, ? 

Why do your lips look so temptingly lonely, 4 
If you can only entice to forget? 4 

Why should I laugh with you, long for you, love you, 

Little coquette ? 


V'll be a Faustus with spell necromantic, 
You'll be the Phyllis whom Horace loved so, 


Teach me how Phyllis woo’d long long ago; 
Foul fall our footnotes and marginal lections, 
Bentley’s mutetur, Salmasius’ stet— 
One line of love-lilt to ten of corrections, 
Little coquette ! 





ae 


Now the old songs with their loves and their yearning 
Gasp in the grip of the glosses and rotes ; 
Oh for more life and a little less learning, 
More of the heart-blood and less of the notes ; 
Shall not the stir of their passionate music 
Kindle the fires that are warm in us yet? 
Life must be ours—though it scorch in the grasping, 
Little coquette ! 


Now, little sweetheart, I know how Catullus 
Burst into song with a Lesbia like you; 
Now I can mourn with the gentle Tibullus 
Watch with his Delia, deeming her true :— 
Da mihi basia mille et centum, 
Meae delicie—Anglicé pet— 
O meum cor, mi ocelle, lepores, 
Little coquette ! \ 
Grorce H. Dantets, 
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Cdwin Waugh, the Lancashire Port. 


A writer who uses as a vehicle the dialect of a particular district 
is debarred thereby from obtaining a hold upon a wide circle of 
readers. On the other hand, if he has truly felt the pulse of 
surrounding life, he has his reward in the unstinted admiration 
and even affection meted out by the comparatively limited circle to 
which he appeals. Such was the case with Edwin Waugh, the poet 
and tale writer whom Lancashire has just lost. The desire tomake 
more widely known an author who, though working in a restricted 
medium, was really great, must be my excuse for attempting an 
account, however brief and imperfect, of his works. Lancashire 
readers indeed will find little here with which they were not 
previously acquainted, but among the larger reading public there 
may be some whom a little help may induce to brave the initial 
difficulties of dialect and to make further acquaintance with the 
poet. If they are able to find refreshment in simple tales, with 
homely country sentiment, to enjoy the scent of country air and 
of rough, freshly turned earth, and can take a broad joke in the 
jovial spirit in which it is uttered, they will find their trouble 
well repaid. Some there may be, too, who are not free from an 
uneasy feeling that country ways and works will by-and-bye be 
things of the past, and to these it will seem worth while to hold 
fast to such records as we possess. 

Perhaps it may smooth the way to further acquaintance if I 
can show my readers that Waugh is not altogether unknown 
to them even now, however little they may suspect it, and that 
the ceremony of introduction was performed under the pleasantest 
possible auspices. Who is not familiar with Randolph Caldecott’s 
picture-book entitled ‘The Three Jovial Huntsmen’? The song 
is an old Lancashire ballad, but the first and the last verses 
are from Waugh’s pen. The additional stanzas are in full keeping 
with the rollicking character of the song, the close being a set of 
fine ringing lines. 


So they hunted and they hallooed till the setting of the sun, 
And they'd nought to bring away at last when th’ huntin’ day 
was done; 
Look you there! 
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Then one unto the other said, “This huntin’ doesn’t pay; 
But we've powlert (rambled) up and down a bit, an’ had a rattlin’ 
day.” 
Look you there! 


An epigrammatic saying which created no small sensation a 
year or two ago in the political world may also, I think, be traced 
to Edwin Waugh. In one of his shorter dialogues (entitled 
“ Snick-snarles ”) two fault-finding women are making remarks 
on the passers-by. After a number of highly unfavourable 
comments upon an over-dressed girl, one of the gossips 
delivers a parting thrust: “Trampin’ princess as hoo (she) is, 
yon (yonder girl) ’ll have to sup sorrow bi spoonfuls afore hoo 
dees, yon (you'll) see.” And the other adds curtly, “Hoo wants 
oather (either) endin’ or mendin’, does yon.” 

Waugh, therefore, is after all not quite a stranger to readers 
beyond the boundaries of Lancashire, and the introduction being 
thus satisfactorily proven, we may hold converse with him at our 
leisure. 

I shall deal here only with Waugh’s dialect writings, for the 
simple reason that in them alone he shows his power. There 
are a good deal of non-dialect writing, prose and verse, among his 
published works (which, by the way, reach a total of eleven 
volumes), the prose being chiefly sketches in Lancashire and 
elsewhere, while the poems are lyrics of a mild kind. There are 
interesting passages in all, but it is only in the dialect of the 
county that Waugh is really himself. The commonplace sentiment 
and colourless diction which characterise the majority of the poems 
are now exchanged for sharp, terse phrases, crisp and curling like 
the edge of a wave, and, to use Waugh’s own phrase, “ brisk as 
bottled ale.” The life of a country can find adequate expression 
only in its native language, and the same is true of narrower 
spheres. It is only in the expressive dialect of Lancashire that 
the marked characteristics of its people can be truly drawn. An 
added interest may fairly be allowed to Waugh’s poems from their 
connection with a population that has taken no small share 
during the present century in shaping the national destinies. 
Certain traits of character with which Lancashire folk are 
not usually credited appear conspicuously in Waugh’s sketches. 
Those who only know Lancashire people through the successful 
merchant, the Member of Parliament, the owner of wide grouse 
moors, can have very little idea of the mingled force and gentleness, 
the racy humour and naive simplicity to be found in what may be 
called the aboriginal character. Waugh draws it all with an 
unerring hand, passing readily from grave to gay, from tender 
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home scene to rough practical joke, from ale-house merriment to 
the description of a summer’s evening, brightening the whole with 
the rollicking fun and ready repartee which are characteristic 
of the people. Waugh is pre-eminently a sketcher; he makes no 
plot and attempts no analysis; but he jots down here a dialogue 
and there a village scene, gives here the crony’s tale on the ale- 
house bench (the ale-house figures largely in Waugh’s tales), 
and there a scene at a cottage fireside, until gradually a 
picture of the rural and semi-rural life of Lancashire is roughly 
painted in, its lights and shadows sharp and clear, with an 
indescribable gleam of sunlight playing over the whole, the 
sunlight of the poet’s own cheery nature. 

Waugh’s popularity dates from the publication of a short poem 
entitled “Come whoam to the childer an’ me,” of which 
thousands of copies were sold on its first appearance asa sheet 
ballad. It is too full of Lancashire idioms to be suitable for 
quotation at length, but the last verse may be given. A wife 
meets her husband, presumably in the neighbourhood of an ale- 
house, and the picture she draws of her cosy home and expectant 
children gradually breaks down his resistance, until at last he 
bursts forth : 


“God bless tho, my lass, aw’ll (I'll) go whoam (home), 
An’ aw’ll kiss thee an’ th’ childer o’ (all) reawnd; 
Thae knows, that wheerever aw roam, 
Aw’m fain to git back to th’ owd (old) greawnd. 
Aw can do wi’ a crack (joke) o’er a glass, 
Aw can do wi’ a bit ov a spree, 
But aw’ve no gradely (proper) comfort, my lass, 
Except wi’ yon childer an’ thee.” 


It will be readily understood that the recital of this little poem 
always moves a Lancashire audience deeply. Another similar in 
sentiment, but less strongly marked in dialect, is the following : 


“Toddlin’ whoam fra th’ market rant, 
Toddlin’ whoam content and cant (cheerful), 
Wi’ mi yed (head) i’ mi hat an’ mi feet i’ mi shoon, 
I’m fain to be toddlin’ whoam. 


Toddlin’ whoam fur th’ fireside bliss, 

Toddlin’ whoam fur th’ childer’s kiss. 

God bless yon bit o’ curlin’ smoke, 

God bless yon cosy chimbley nook ; 
I’m fain to be toddlin’ whoam. 


Toddlin’ whoam fur twittering sungs (songs), 
Toddlin’ whoam fur prattling tungs, 

Toddlin’ whoam to sink to rest, 

Wi th’ wife an’ th’ little brids (birds) i’ th’ nest; 
I’m fain to be toddlin’ ahoam.” 
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The strong human sympathy playing about these unassuming 
verses is unmistakably the qualification which has endeared 
Waugh to the heart of his readers. I had almost written “ his 
audience,” and the word would not be out of place, for among 
the humbler classes in Lancashire the poems are more often 
recited than read. They lend themselves to recitation, and in the 
manner of their use they thus faithfully fulfil the conditions of 
the true ballad or folk song. No one was more successful in 
reciting the poems and tales than the author himself, and his fine 
rich voice would hold an audience of working folk hovering between 
laughter and tears by the hour together. 

Among Waugh’s lyrics there is hardly anything sweeter than 
the verses beginning, “ What ails thee, my son Robin?” and 
as the dialect is tolerably easy I have chosen it for quotation at 
full length. 

“What ails thee, my son Robin? 
My heart is sore for thee; 

Thi cheeks are grooin’ thinner, 
An’ th’ leet has laft thi e’e; 
Theaw trails abeawt so lonesome, 

Aw’ looks so pale at morn, 
God bless tho, lad, aw’m sorry 
To see tho so forlorn! 
Thi fuutstep’s sadly awter’t— 
Aw used to know it weel— 
Neaw, arto fairy-strucken, 
Or arto gradely ill? 
Or hasto bin wi’ th’ witches 
I’ th’ cloof,* at deep o’ th’ neet ? 
Come, tell mo, Robin, tell mo! 
For summat isn’t reet.” 


« 


‘Neaw, mother, dunnut fret yo; 
Aw am not like mysel’, 
But *tisn’t lung o’ th’ feeorin’+ 
That han to do wi’ th’ dule; 
There’s nought at{ thus could daunt mo 
I’ th’ cloof, by neet nor day— 
It’s yon blue een o’ Mary’s— 
They taen my life away! 
Aw deawt§ aw’ve done wi’ comfort 
To th’ day that aw mun dee, 
For th’ place hoo sets her fuut on, 
It’s fairy greawnd to me; 
But oh! it’s useless speykin’, 
Aw connut ston|| her pride; 
An’ when a true heart’s breykin’, 
It’s very hard to bide.” 


* Clough, or wooded dell. 
t That. § Doubt. 


t Because of sprites. 
|| Stand. 
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*Neaw, God be wi’ tho, Robin! 
Just let her have her way; 
Hoo’ll never meet thy marrow * 
For mony a summer day; 
Aw’ret just same wi’ thi feyther 
When first he spoke to me; 

So go thi ways an’ whistle, 
An’ th’ lass ’ll come to thee.” 


Co 
i) | 


The sudden change of tone in the last two lines is thoroughly 
characteristic of Waugh, and is one of the features that render his 
poems so effective in recitation. It is well shown in the verses 
beginning “ The dule’s (devil’s) i’ this bonnet o’ mine,” which are 
perhaps as popular as anything that Waugh has written: 

“The dule’s i’ this bonnet o’ mine, 
i My ribbons ’Il never be reet; 
Here, Molly, aw’m liket to be fine, 
For Jamie ‘ll be coming to-neet.” 


Jamie has asked the girl to be his wife, and she is not unwilling ; 
but thinking that “ to seem forrud § wur wrong,” she has promised 
to give him his answer the next night. As the time draws near, 
the girl is in a flutter of excitement, and while dressing she 
confides her feelings toa friend. At last the trysting moment 





arrives : 
“Eh, dear; but it’s time to be gwon (gone)! 
4 Aw sbouldn’t like Jamie to wait— 
ij Aw connut for shame be too soon, 
E An’ aw wouldn’t for th’ world be too late; 


Aw’m o’ ov a tremble to th’ heel. 
Dost think ’at (that) my bonnet ‘Il do?” 

“Be off, lass—thae looks very weel; 
He wants noan o’ th’ bonnet, thae foo’!” 


A striking feature in Waugh’s writings is his delineation of 
country matrons. He represents them as hard-working, clear- 
headed, sharp-tongued and not seldom shrewish, the superiors of 
their husbands in brains but not in temper. “Our Moll” and 
“our Betty” are the terror of their respective spouses when the 
late hour of their return gives proof that the miscreant has been, 
as it is euphemistically phrased, “calling.” How far these 
weaknesses are true to nature, I do not venture to decide, but 
certain it is that much of the savour would be gone from Waugh’s 
tales and poems if sharp-tongued Betty and her sisters were 
absent. Certain it is, too, that a Lancashire man admires a touch 
of shrewishness in a woman, and, recognising the fitness of her 
natural weapon, is pleased to see the evidence of its brightness 


* Match. t I was, t I must. § Forward. 
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in well-directed thrusts; nor does he object if the blows 
are directed against himself, for to receive a stab with 
a smile and parry it with equal readiness and good humour 
is an instinct in this part of the country. Many of the poems 
turn upon this poirt, but space fails me to quote them, One 
sharp feminine rejoinder, however, must not go without mention. 
“Owd (old) Pinder,” a dissolute old fellow, is suffering from the 
effects of a drinking bout, and fears that his end is near. He 
cannot reconcile himself to the thought of leaving his young wife 
to her own devices, and jealously tries to tie her hands: 


“Just promise me that when aw’m gwon (gone) 
Thae *ll never wed another!” 


This is too much for the wife, and she breaks out into a 
stinging retort. 


“Th’ owd tale!” said hoo,* an’ laftt her stoo’;f 

“It’s rayley past believin’! 

Thee think o’ th’ world thea ’rt goin’ to, 
An’ lyev this here to th’ livin’! 

What use to me can dyed§ folk be? 
Thae’s kilt thissel’ wi’ spreein’ ; 

Aw’ iv that’s o’|| thae wants wi’ me, 
Get forrud wi’ thi deein’!” 


The last line has passed into a proverb in Lancashire. 

It is only possible to make very limited extracts from Waugh’s 
prose works. Some of the shorter pieces, consisting merely of 
snatches of dialogue, are among the best; but their pungent 
humour is so involved in dialect that it is not easy for 
unpractised readers to plunge at once and with understanding 
into the enjoyment of their racy freshness. The longer pieces, 
in which narrative plays a larger part, are easier on that account. 
One of these, a tale called “Besom Ben” is certainly Waugh’s 
master-piece. With a story of rough practical joking and wayside 
merriment are mingled passages of the tenderest pathos, and 
descriptions of quiet country scenery which linger gratefully on 
the memory. Ben is a simple-hearted fellow living with his wife 
and family in a lonely cottage on Lobden Moor, where he earns 
his living by making besoms; hence his sobriquet. Returning 
from market one evening with his jackass “Dimple,” the 
panniers well stuffed with household purchases, Ben stops at a 
lonely worsted mill, into the top storey of which bags of wool 
are being drawn up bya windlass. A wild prank comes into Ben’s 
head, and, availing himself of the momentary absence of the 


* She. T Left. ~ Stool. § Dead. | All. 
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man below, he fastens the donkey to the chain and allows it to 
be drawn up. The instant it is done the poor fellow repents 
his deed. His apostrophe to the donkey as it rises, crashing 
the breakable contents of the pannier in its ascent, and the 
account of its reception at the top, where it makes good play with 
its heels, compose one of the best passages Waugh ever wrote, fun 
and pathos being mingled together in an indescribable manner. 
The swiftness and sureness of Waugh’s touch in these sudden 
changes is as admirable as it is true to the character of Lancashire 
folks, who ara never more witty than when in trouble or difficulty. 
Ben’s practical joke is returned with interest by the other side, 
who spirit the donkey away without his knowledge, and a string 
of adventures ensues. At last, late at night, Ben recovers his 
jackass, and makes the best of his way home. But now there is 
“our Betty” to be reckoned with. Ben patches up the best tale 
he can, and sits down to his supper, but the discovery of some 
pieces of broken pottery puts Betty upon the trail. The man has 
no option but to tell the whole story, which he does without 
flinching. Then it is Betty’s turn. 


“ Aw think thae hardly knows ’at * thi yed’s on, t’one hauve o’ thi time. 
Thae’rt war nor f a bit ov a chylt ’at connot goo eawt o’ th’ heawse beawt ¢ 
lettin’ th’ tother childer pike th’ pins eawt ov it clooas! Iv thae gets thi 
toes turnt away fro whoam, ony mak § o’ wastrils con make a hal on tho! 
Thae’ll ha’ folk sheawtin’ tho i’ th lone,|| an’ sayin’, ‘See yon! That’s him 
’at sent his jackass up into th’ Fuut Millchamber!’ Aw wonder whatever 
tho thinks on! .... Hasto done thi supper ?” 

“ Ay,” replied Ben, very patiently. “ Aw’ve had as much as aw will 
have to-neet!”’ 

“Whau! connot tho finish that bit? ” 

“Nawe. Aw’'ll ha’ no moor!” said Ben, in a plaintive tone. 

“ Thae’rt noan takin’ th’ sulk at thi supper becose aw’ve spoken a wort 
or two, sure ?” 

“Thae cares nought whether aw am or not,” replied Ben. 

“Go thi ways to bed, then,—do,” said Betty, ‘for thae needs as mich 
care takin’ on as one o’ yon bits o’ childer at’s asleep!” 

Ben bent down and began to untie his shoes without a word, and in the 
stillness that lasted a minute or two, a faint pid-padding sound was heard 
upon the floor above, as if somebody was playing upon the boards with two 
bits of fat. Betty knew what it was in a second, and she said, “ Eh! aw 
declare, thae’s wakken’t th’ childer!”—and she wiped her hands on her 
apron, and went to the foot of the stairs. “ It’s er ™ Billy,” continued she. 
“Eh! thae little rebel. Aw’ll warm thee!” But the little fat-legged 
cupid came paddling down, with sleepy face, muttering now and then, 
“ Aw want my dad!” And when Ben went in his stocking-feet to the 
bottom of the stair to meet his flaxen-headed darling, and the little thing 
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sprang round his neck, he hugged him close; and, hiding his face in the 
child’s breast, he said, “ Eh, my lad!” and then he burst into tears. 

“Eh, Ben!” said Betty, “ thae’rt as soft as my pocket. Aw wonder 
what ever aw mun do wi yo! Tak him up stairs witho’.” 

When Ben had got three or four steps up stairs, he stopped, and said, 
«Mun aw tak him into eawr bed ?” 

“ Aye,” replied Betty, wiping her eyes with her apron. “Thae may iv 
thae likes. Aw’ll be up directly.” 

“Thae’ll not be lung?” said Ben. 

“ Nawe. Aw’ll nobbut put th’ clen things to th’ fire; an’ then.” 

In another hour all was still in the lonely cottage; and the kind moon 
smiled upon the poor besom-maker’s sleeping household. The cat was 
curled up asleep upon Ben’s jacket, which lay upon the rocking chair, by 
the hearth ; and the fire was dying out in the lowmost bars of the grate. 
Dimple was at rest in his wooden shed at the house-end, after all the 
troubles of the day; and the clear water, falling from a spring in the moor- 
land side into the old stone well-trough in front of the cottage, played a 
sweet little tinkling tune to the listening night. The cottage itself seemed 
sleepy in the moonlight, and peace breathed all around this little mountain 
nest. 


We must go to the great masters to find anything more perfect 
in simple pathos than this exquisite passage. 

“The Barrel Organ,” another popular tale, is purely comis, and 
a Lancashire audience is never weary of hearing it recited. It 
deals with times when the instrumental part of church music 
was furnished by orchestral instruments—violins, clarinets and 
bassoons. <A travelling pedlar relates the story, and tells how 
quarrels and bickerings arose among choir and musicians in a 
country church. It is finally decided to discharge the musicians 
and employ a barrel-organ, and after sundry vicissitudes, which 
cannot be detailed here, the instrument is safely deposited in the 
church. 


“As I’ve yerd th’ tale,” continues the narrator, “this new organ wur 
tried for th’ first time at mornin’ sarvice, th’ next day. Dick-o’-Liddy’s, 
th’ bass singer, wur pike’t eawt to look after it, as he wur an’ owd hond at 
music ; an’ th’ parson would ha’ gan him a bit of a lesson, th’ neet before, 
how to manage it, like. But Dick reckon’t that nobody ’d no ’casion to 
larn him nought belungin’ sich like things as thoose. It wur a bonny 
come-off if a chap that had been a noted bass-singer five-and-forty year, 
an’ could tutor a claronet wi’ only mon i’ Rosenda’* Forest, couldn’t manage 
a box-organ, beawt t bein’ teyched wi’ a parson. So they gav him th’ keys, 
and leet him have his own road. Well, o’ Sunday forenoon as soon as th’ 
first hymn wur gan { out, Dick whisper’t round to th’ folk i’ th’ singin’ pew, 
‘ Now for ’t! Mind yor hits! Aw’m beawm § to set it agate!’ An’ then 
he went an’ wun|| th’ organ up, an’ it started a-playin’ ‘ French,’ an’ th’ 
singers followed as weel as they could, in a slattery sort of away. But 
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some on’em didn’t like it. They reckon’t that they made nought o’ singin’ 
to machinery. Well, when th’ hymn wur done, th’ parson said, ‘ Let us 
pray,’ an’ down they went o’ their knees. But just as folk wur gettin’ their 
e’en nicely shut, an’ their faces weel hud* i’ their hats, th’ organ banged 
off again wi’ th’ same tune. ‘Hello!’ said Dick, jumpin’ up, ‘th’ divle’s off 
again, bi th’ mass!’ Then he darted at th’ organ, an’ he rooted about wi’ 
th’ keys, tryin’ to stop it. But th’ owd lad wur i’ sich a fluster, that istid 
0’ stoppin’ it, he swapped th’ barrel to another tune. That made him warse 
norever. Owd Thwittler whisper’d to him, ‘ Thire, Dick, thae’s shapt that 
nicely! Give it another twirl, owd bird!’ Well, Dick sweat, an’ futter’t t 
about till he swapped th’ barrel again. An’ then he looked round th’ 
singin’-pew, as helpless as a kittlin’;{ an’ he said to th’ singers, ‘ Whatever 
mun aw do, folk?’ an’ tears coom into his e’en. ‘ Roll it o’er,’ said Thwitt- 
ler. ‘Come here, then,’ said Dick. So they roll’t it o’er as if they wanted 
to teem th’ music out on it, like ale out ofa pitcher. But the organ yowlt 
on, and Dick went wur§ an’ wur. ‘Come here, yo singers;’ said Dick, 
‘come here; let’s sit us down on’t. Here, Sarah! come thee, thou’rt a fat 
un!’ An’ they sit ’em down on it, but o’ wur no use. Th’ organ wur reet 
ony end up, an’ they couldn’t smoor || th’ sound. At last Dick gav in, an’ 
he leant o’er th’ front o’ th’ singin’ pew, wi’ th’ sweat runnin’ down his 
face, an’ he sheawted across to th’ parson, ‘ Aw cannot stop it! I wish yo’d 
send somebry up.’ Just then owd Pudge, the bang-beggar,4{ coom runnin’ 
into th’ pew, an’ he fot** Dick a sous at back o’ th’ yed wi’ his pow,tt an’ he 
said, ‘Come here, Dick; thou’rt a foo’. Tak howd, an’ let’s carry it eawt.’ 
Dick whisked round an’ rubbed his yed, an’ he said, ‘ Aw say, Pudge, keep 
that pow to thisel’, or else I'll send my shoon against thoose ribbed stockins 
0’ thine.’ But he went an’ geet howd,{{ an’ him an’ Pudge carried it into 
th’ chapel-yard to play itsel’ out ? th’ open air. An’ it yowlt 0’ th’ way as 
they went, like a naughty lad bein’ turn’t out of a reawm for cryin’. Th’ 
parson waited till it wur gone, an’ then he went on wi’ th’ sarvice. When 
they set th’ organ down i’ the chapel yard, owd Pudge wiped his foryed, 
an’ he said, ‘ By th’ mass, Dick, thae’ll get th’ bag for this job.’ ‘ Whau, 
what for?’ said Dick. ‘Aw’ve no skill of sich like squallin’ boxes as this. 
If they’d taen my advice, an’ stickt to th’ bass fiddle, aw could ha stopt 
that any minute. It has made me puff, carryin’ that thing. I never once 
thought that it’d start again at after th’ hymn wur done. Eh, I wur some 
mad! If aw’d had a shool-full§§ 0’ smo’ coals i’ my hond, aw’d ha chuck’t 
?em into *t.. .. Yer tho’|||| how it’s grindin’ away just th’ same as nought 
wur.§@ Aye, thae may weel play th’ Owd Hundred, divvleskin! Thae’s 
made a funeral o’ me this mornin’... . ‘ But, aw say, Pudge, th’ next time 
at there's aught o’ this sort agate again, aw wish thae’d be as good as keep 
that pow o’ thine to thisel’, wilto? Thae’s raise’t a nob at th’ back o’ my 
yed th’ size of a duck-egg, an’ it'll be twice as big by mornin’. How would 
yo like me to slap itho o’ th’ chops wi’ a stockin’-full o’ slutch, some 
Sunday, when thae’rt swaggerin’ at front o’ th’ parson ?’” 


With this piece of rollicking humour I must bring my subject 
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to a close, in the hope that what little I have shown of Edwin 
Waugh’s work in its various aspects may induce some of my 
readers to pursue the study further for themselves. If I have 
succeeded in the object with which I set out I shall at least have 
shown that the unpretending character of Waugh’s writings is no 
bar to their greatness, and that the affection with which his 
memory is regarded throughout the district where he lived and 
wrote has a firmer basis than mere local partiality. Lancashire 
has good reason to be proud of her poet, and her people, hard 
pressed with the struggle of commercial life, are fortunate in 
possessing a writer who, speaking to them in their own language, 
kindles only the homeliest and kindliest emotions, and provokes 
only the gentlest and most innocent mirth. 
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Papagens. 


Now who’s the greatest man on earth ? 
—Papageno! 


at 


Who knows your sorrow and your mirth ? 
—Papageno! 
q With razors, scissors, here I stand, 
Supreme dispenser in the land, 
Come old and young, come one and all, 
Before my weapons ye must fall. 
Papa-papageno—I am Papageno! 
The world may spare 
Its fairest fair, 
But not its Papageno! 


Who holds your monarch ‘neath his thumb ?° 
—Papageno! 

Who even keeps a woman dumb ? 
—Papageno! 

Who'll doff your tresses? or if gone, 

With cunning skill will put them on? 

Who can your every want supply? 

Tis Papageno! yes, ’tis I! 

Papa-papageno, &e. 


Who hears your secrets every day? 





} —Papageno! 
| Who smoothes your wrinkles all away? 
—Papageno! 

Some powder here, some powder there, 

A tress or two of waving hair, 

A little rouge, a patch this way, 

And presto! you ar2 young for aye! 
Papa-papageno, &e. 
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PAPAGENO. 


Then may he live for evermore, 
—Papageno! 
Whom young respect and old adore, 
—Papageno! 
And long and loud his praise renew, 
Who keeps you young—at least to view! 
And as for pates, and cheeks and chins, 
When Nature fails, why, nEe begins! 
Papa-papageno—I am Papageno! 
The world may spare 
lis fairest fair, 
But not iis Papageno! 


Freperic E. WEATHERLY. 
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A Dachelor’s Love. 


Cuaprer I. 


I xnow I am a plain and somewhat prosaic man, and that these two 
adjectives could have been given me even at the time I am going to 
speak about. It is of no consequence now, but then I felt conscious 
that I was fast acquiring the name of a “a bachelor,” spoken a little 
scornfully by the young, and what made it worse was that I knew 
there was nothing about me which could attract a romantic young 
lady, and that I was too shy to make the first advances. 

I was, and had always been since my years of discretion, a business 
man. My parents had died when I was just beginning that un- 
eventful career, so that I had early inherited a country house, or 
perhaps I ought to say a villa residence at Longford, half an hour 
from London by train. It was rather an old-fashioned place and it 
had belonged to my father and to his father before that. My 
grandfather had named it The Lea, believing that it would always be 
a rural spot, though to be sure even in his day The Laurels stood in 
its own grounds opposite to him, but otherwise Longford had then 
very few houses in it and he would now certainly not recognise the 
spot were he to rise from his grave and walk through this place. 

It was my grandfather who had first made the firm of “ Grant and 

tust”” one of importance. We were enriched by some happy 
speculations in wool, in fact the woolsack had been a comfortable 
resting-place for the Grants ever since, and to the woolsack I stuck. 

I knew very little of my grandfather, or of my father, except from 
traditions in the Rust family. My father had sent me to school and 
had given me a liberal education and then bade me follow his foot- 
steps. He was a shy, silent man and I was a little afraid of him; 
my mother I could hardly remember, in fact I had had little to draw 
me out, and the consequence was that I was a steady plodding youth, 
earning golden opinions from the elder Rust partner, till in time I 
grew into a plodding business man, whom the clerks looked upon 
with respect, and Frank Rust, a good-for-nothing young man, with 
fear. 

I felt I was not interesting to ladies, and that made me still mor: 
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quiet and restrained in their company; I tried to avoid the “ price of 
wool” and generally went no farther than the state of the weather. 
I once overheard a young lady say to her friend— 

“ Mr. Anthony Grant is a confirmed bachelor I am sure, and he 7s 
so difficult to get on with.” 

Strange to say I resented this remark, though at the same time I 
acknowledged the justice of it, and from that day I began looking 
about for a wife. I was in love with no one, but surely there must 
be many a woman who would be proud to be Mrs. Grant, mistress of 
The Lea and of a fair fortune. I did not think I should make a bad 
husband, and then too I should get my servants looked after and the 
house would be less dull when I came home at night. 

That was one side of the picture, but there was also the other to be 
studied. My liberty was dear to me; my arm-chair, my books and 
papers, my daily evening walk down the grove (the grove was a 
long shrubbery bordering a private road which separated The Lea 
from The Laurels), which walk I always took after my six o'clock 
dinner, summer and winter alike; dark or light, wet or fine I paced 
the shrubbery several times and invariably leant over the wicket 
gate and gazed across the road towards The Laurels, wondering how 
the “poor lady” was getting on, for so I always called and thought 
of Mrs. Jeffries, the owner of The Laurels, who had for years lived 
there her sad life of retirement. She was a harmless lunatic, never 
went out, but had nurses to look after her. Very, very occasionally 
a fly drove up her shrubbery, and I knew that one of her distant 
relations had come to see if she were not nearer her death and he 
nearer his inheritance ; up till now the relation had always had to 
drive away again, much to my secret satisfaction as I gazed across 
from my wicket gate. Not that I knew or cared much about Mrs. 
Jeffries, but she was part of my life, having lived opposite to me as 
long as I could remember. 

Would the future Mrs. Grant allow me to continue my small 
eccentricities? They were harmless, but suppose she did object, 
such is the force of habit, I felt I could not give them up. 

I hesitated a long time, but some other rather disparaging remark 
decided me. Yes, I too would woo and wed; The Lea should have a 
mistress, but whom should it be ? 

I must own I was :: a difficulty, and so I turned to a woman for 
help, this woman being no other than the late Rust’s wife, now his 
sorrowing widow and mother of the wild young man. 

At first she was not encouraging. 

“You don’t mean to say so, Mr. Grant! Well! I should never 
have expected it of you. Are you sure you mean it?” But 
if you are bent upon it my advice to you, Mr. Grant, is marry 
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a good managing woman who will do for you; of course you won't 
go through the farce of falling in love?” 

By the above conversation it will be seen that Mrs. Rust was 
a plain, outspoken lady, and asI have got a great objection to 
humbug in any shape I ought to have appreciated her naivety— 
but in fact, though I said nothing, I rather resented it. However, 
having asked advice I meant to follow ity and I may as well put it 
down shortly that Mrs. Rust soon found “the very woman for you, 
Mr. Grant,” and that I meekly acquiesced. 

This was Mrs. Rust’s description of the lady who was to be my 
future wife : 

“ Margaret Merton is of good family but as poor as a mouse, and 
as proud as a peacock. She’s rather handsome and has had an 
unfortunate love affair—it came to nothing for want of money, and 
now she’s rather tired of being only a poor lady. ‘Too proud to beg 
and ashamed to work! Yes, Mr. Grant, she will really look quite 
the mistress of The Lea, and neither of you will expect much 
courtship. Her friends say she has a temper, but everybody worth 
anything has a temper. Now, Anthony Grant, you see I have dealt 
fairly with you and hidden nothing from you.” 

When I met Margaret Merton I saw Mrs. Rust had in no way 
taken mein. I will not detail our courtship, as it was decidedly dull. 
Margaret Merton did not pretend to love me when she agreed to be 
my wife, but she was glad to have done with poverty, though too 
proud even to own this. She took no interest in my house, and 
from what Mrs. Rust called “‘ maidenly modesty,’ which however 
looked uncommonly like pride, Miss Merton would not hear of 
coming to see The Lea before our wedding should take place on the 
lst of September. 

The month of August this year opened with great heat; every 
one in town talked of the heat and appeared to consider that 
engrossing subject sufficient food for conversation. It has not been 
much my habit to complain of the weather, except to young ladies, 
my father having discountenanced such ordinary commonplace, so | 
was driven to say little, which silence suited me. Besides, I had a 
good deal to do at The Lea to get ready for the new mistress. 
Margaret should have nothing to reproach me with, as far as money 
was concerned. Will it be believed that now everything was 
settled to our mutual satisfaction, I felt a little injured that I was 
going to marry a woman who did noi love me? Yet I had no right 
to be injured, on the contrary, I had taken not the least trouble to 
win Miss Merton’s affection and she had shown no wish to win 
mine: as Mrs. Rust was delighted to say, “they just suit each 
other, and I never arranged a match more to my satisfaction.” 
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Well, on this first day of August as I took my usual walk down 
the grove I reviewed the position and decided to make the best of it, 
and to think myself a lucky man. 

When I re-entered the house I could not settle down to my 
armchair and my books as usual, but instead I went to have a look at 
the rooms upstairs. I meant to go to the upholsterer the next day, 
and I had better have some ideas of what should be done. I had 
asked Margaret about it, but she had merely said— 

“ Pray let it be as you think best.” 

There was a disused room which had been my grandfather's study, 
and was full of musty books, and odds and ends; this chamber I 
settled should be Margaret’s boudoir; I believed she was fond of 
drawing and here she could work undisturbed. At present it looked 
in a dreadful mess, but I was sorry for the old things that must now 
be put away in the attics. There was a large old-fashioned bureau 
in one corner which I fancied Margaret would think cumbersome. I 
was trying to settle what should be done with it, and balancing the 
pros and cons in its favour when I mechanically turned the key and 
opened the flap which disclosed endless drawers and recesses. 

Yes, certainly it was a beautiful piece of furniture, and I had 
lately become aware that old furniture was not so much despised as 
in the days of my youth. Old-fashioned things certainly had come 
up again, because at Mrs. Rust’s last party I had seen quite a young 
lady dressed exactly like my grandmother’s picture, short waist, &c. 
(I thought I could give a description of my grandmother’s garments, 
but I find I can’t.) 

Well then, after all, the bureau should stay. Miss Merton might 
like these endless drawers for her pencils and chalks, only I must 
empty it—and I began at once to do this in a business-like manner. 

I found, as in fact I knew to be the case, the drawers mostly filled 
with old letters. The work was long ; and only when I had cleared 
the papers into a trunk which was to go higher up did I notice 
a secret drawer. It took me some time to discover the mystery, 
and when it flew open of its own accord I found the drawer 
contained only a small packet of letters written in fine Italian style. 
It was a woman’s writing, and the letters were addressed to 
“Anthony Grant, Esq.” Near the letters was a box which I 
opened and smiled to see it contained a small ring with a blood- 
stone set in it. On the stone some characters were engraved, but I 
could not make out what they stood for. 

It was now late; and as I was a punctual man,I stuffed the 
letters into my pocket, and with a sudden affection for the dead, I 
slipped the ring on to my little finger. It fitted exactly. 

I suppose this action brought back Margaret to my mind. I 
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remembered a handsome diamond ring I had put on her slender 
finger, and how coldly she had said “Thank you.” Ah well! what 
was done could not be undone, and I must hope for the best. 

Anyhow Margaret would have a pretty boudoir and a handsome 
cabinet for her private possessions, so feeling I had done a good work 
I went to bed and slept. 


Cuapter II, 


Tue next day I paid my visit to a noted upholsterer, even though I 
sighed as I thought of the old things being all put out of the way. 
The head man was very civil, but said he was so busy he was afraid 
he could not come for a week. Lady Ermentrude Fitzgerald was 
going to be married and her future husband was getting everything 
new and in the best style. Would I like something similar? I had 
only so many rooms. Oh! they could all be done up from top to 
toe in a few days. I groaned in spirit, then experienced a delightful 
sense of relief at the week’s respite, but I pretended I was in a hurry 
and I would call again if I wished him to undertake The Lea in the 
style of Lady Ermentrude. 

Another week, another week! I quite laughed with glee as I sat 
down to my solitary dinner and gazed at the cumbersome sideboard. 
I felt sure that that man would say it was out of all proportion with 
my room and must be put away. 

The heat had certainly been oppressive this day. It was stifling, 
and I felt quite delighted when dinner was over to pace alone up 
and down my shady grove. I leant over the wicket, and somehow 
the thought of the poor lady was strongly in my mind. Had she had 
a happy or unhappy married life? Was it love or hatred that had 
unhinged her mind ? 

At the very moment when I was speculating on this fact, I was 
surprised to hear a rustle near a side gate which ended a long shady 
walk very similar to mine, only in a transverse direction; but I was 
immensely more surprised to see the figure of a young lady trip 
lightly through the gate. In a moment I thought of the young 
lady I had seen at Mrs. liust’s last party, for the style of dress was 
very similar, old-fashioned and quaint. But how can I express the 
surprise I felt when a sweet, girlish voice called out across the road — 

“ Good evening to you, Mr. Anthony.” 

I raised my hat and for very surprise I only murmured— 

“‘ T—] beg your pardon, I don’t know your name.” 

“You don’t know my name! Oh yes, you do. Don’t you 
remember meeting me at that party when we were children? Dolly 
—Dorothy, aunt calls me.” 
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“ Did we ?—yes—no—I mean that of course I remember you at 
the party the other day, but you must have been very very young 
when I was a boy; my memory for faces is not very good.” 

“Tam older than I look. It is hot and this. place is dull and 
quiet. Do come and walk down the road and talk to me. I am 
sure, Mr. Anthony, you can’t imagine how dull it isat The Laurels.” 

I looked down on my companion with surprise and admiration. 
Never before had a woman been so friendly to me. Never before had 
I walked down the road, even though it was a private road and little 
used, with a lady! 

I opened the wicket and walked out into the road, which was 
shaded by the overhanging trees of The Laurels and The Lea. I was 
decidedly shy, and I only now and then gave a side glance at Miss 
Dorothy ... what? Oh, Jeffries, of course. Mrs. Rust and her 
family were away in Scotland. When she came back I would ask 
her why she had not told me before this pretty girl was niece to 
poor Mrs. Jeffries. 

Miss Jeffries was decidedly lively, and chatted prettily about all 
sorts of things, chiefly about her home and her father, and all her 
brothers and sisters. 

“We are very poor, you know, Mr. Anthony, but then we are 
very happy ; but my father is somewhat stern, and though he is a poor 
clergyman, he expects us to appear as well dressed as our neighbours, 
because we are of good family. I do dislike making my gowns ; 
how fortunate you men are not to be able to sew.” 

I looked at Miss Dorothy’s plain scanty white gown and remarked, 
in order to comfort her— 

“Tt is fortunate you adopt this—this new, I mean old style; it 
must be easier to make.” 

“Oh, Mr. Anthony, don’t say old! Why I tried to get the very 
newest style, and if you say it is easy to make, I wish you would try. 
I thought I should see you here, and that you might like it. My 
father fancies young Lord No, I won’t tell you his name— 
I shall say Lord Harry—will admire me; but I do hate him, and 
that is why I pretended I must come and see my Aunt Amelia, 
though it is so dull. There, I must only stay half an hour; look 
at your watch. Is it nearly time ?” 

I did so, and at this instant the church clock struck slowly. 

“Just eight o'clock,’ I said, and my companion gave a little 
exclamation, then in a laughing, half mocking way made me a 
delightful demure curtsey, tripped across the road, and before I 
could follow her quick movement, she was gone. I did not even 
hear the gate click, nor see the flutter of her white dress, only I 
stood by my own gate wondering at what had taken place, and 
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pitying my late companion for being forced to keep such strict time 
with the mad lady. 

As last I put the thought of Dorothy Jeffries away from me, she 
was nothing to me even though she was certainly the most charming 
young woman I had seen for a long time. I even tried to recollect 
her features, but failed ; however, I consoled myself by saying— 

“Perhaps I shall see her to-morrow, who knows? No wonder 
she wants a breath of fresh air, if she is much shut in at The 
Laurels.” 

The next evening at seven o'clock I was again pacing the grove, 
and had just reached the wicket when I heard the same sweet, merry 
voice and saw a flutter of white, old-fashioned, scanty skirts opposite 
to me. 

“Mr. Anthony, I am glad to see you! Can you give me a little 
of your attention? Iam in such trouble. What do you think ?” 

“Pray tell me if I can be of any use to you; I shall be 
delighted.” 

“My father writes me word,” she began in a demure, old-fashioned 
way, “that Lord Harry Sp , no, I won't say his name, has 
made me an offer—you know what I mean, Mr. Anthony—and my 
father says I am to marry him; but I will not—indeed I can not! 
I shall never wed except it be a man I can esteem.” 

I immediately felt burning indignation against that unnatural 
father—but how was I to offer sympathy? Still I tried to do so, 
and I wondered at myself and at the unusual eloquence I developed. 
Indeed I suddenly remembered that Margaret could never have 
believed me to be the man she knew could she have heard me at 
this moment. 

“Thank you, Mr. Anthony; then you think I am right?” said 
Dorothy Jeffries demurely. “I thought you would—that helped me 
to write and say I would have none of Lord Harry. Would it not 
be dreadful being married to a person one did not love? I could 
not bear it.” 


My heart smote me and I felt dreadfully deceitful when I 


answered— 

“ Yes, indeed, it would be martyrdom to—a nature like yours, I 
fancy, Miss . . .?” 

“Please call me, Dorothy—you did when we were children—or 
Dolly. I hate being a young miss. I am glad you agree with 
me; I dare say aunt will take my side, too, when [ tell her; 
anyhow I shall stay here a little while longer. You do not mind 
my telling you this, do you, Mr. Anthony? You see I can only 
get out for this short time as my aunt is a very particular gentle- 
woman.” 
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“She is a great invalid, I know,” I ventured to say. 

Miss Dorothy shrugged her shoulders; I tried to look at her face, 
but it was shaded by a large bonnet, and only now and then did she 
turn it towards me. I was becoming deeply interested in my new 
neighbour; never before had I met such childlike freedom and 
trustfulness, coupled with a dash of naive daring that was most 
charming. But punctually at eight o’clock Miss Dorothy stopped 
short in the middle of the road, made her little curtsey, and fled. 
To-night I had a mad impulse to follow her, at least up to the 
gloomy door of The Laurels; but happily the wish was stifled at its 
birth. No stranger had ever been known to enter the grounds of the 
house, because of a report that Miss Jeffries might often be found 
wandering in her garden with her keeper, and would probably have 
a fit if she caught sight of a strange face. 

I re-entered my own domain this evening even more astonished 
than the evening before, feeling moreover that I had been a humbug. 
I had told that innocent girl that it was absolutely wrong to marry 
without love, and yet I was pledged to do this very thing. I paced 
the grove much longer than usual this August evening, and the only 
result of my cogitation was that I re-entered my house in a bad 
temper. It was the day upon which I usually wrote to Margaret 
Merton, but though I took up my pen and began with my usual 
formula, “‘ My dear Margaret, I hope that since I had the pleasure 
of hearing irom you”—TI could go no farther; the word pleasure 
brought back only Miss Dorothy’s laugh and her silvery call of 
“Mr. Anthony” to my mind. 


Cuapter III, 


Tue next day I was in the same state of feverish uncertainty. I 
collected some business papers I required in London, and found one 
of them missing. It was so unlike me to lose anything that I 
inadvertently exclaimed to myself, “ One might almost fancy I was 
in love;” and then I remembered I ought to be, and that Margaret 
should be the cause of any forgetfulness that might appear. 

But Margaret was not the cause. 

I thrust my hands into a thin overcoat pocket and drew out some- 
thing; it was merely my grandfather’s old yellow letters. I put 
them away in a drawer—any day would do for their perusal. 
Glancing down, I noticed on my finger the ring with its fine 
bloodstone and queer characters engraved on it. What would my 
old grandfather say to me now could he see into my mind? Horrible 
thought! would he call me a fool? But why? Was not Margaret 
Merton a very suitable lady of a house ? 
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He had married a rich heiress; but perhaps in his day heiresses 
were more plentiful, and then his kindly forethought and his sagacious 
business habits had saved me from the necessity of heiress hunting. 
Yes, true, but then I might and ought to be satisfied with my free 
choice, and not feel that terrible depression which had seized me 
since—well, I might as well own it—since I had seen that young, 
fresh, innocent Dorothy Jeffries ! 

“ Nonsense, impossible,” I muttered several times; “ but it’s very 
easy to make it impossible. I won’t go down the grove this 
evening.” 

Feeling extremely virtuous, I started for London, and applied 
myself to my work. I put away the thought of Dorothy, in spite 
of her oftentimes fluttering before my mind’s eye. ‘The idea of 
Margaret was much easier to dismiss, but some evil fiend revenged 
himself upon me, for no sooner was I on my way home than the 
little witch seemed to be calling me, “ Mr. Anthony, Mr. Anthony!” 

Never mind, I was my own master; I would not go down the 
grove that evening, and with this firm resolve I sat down to my 
dinner ; but when it was over—will any one believe it of me, plain 
Anthony Grant ?—I went round the front garden, then drew near to 
the back walks and seeing the entrance of the grove, I went—yes, 
right on to the wicket and looked over it. 

I saw that instead of coming towards me as usual Dorothy’s white 
dress fluttered down the road as if she were deep in meditation. She 
apparently did not see me, and I waited a few minutes, then, man’s 
resolutions being often weak, I called softly 

“Miss Dorothy.” 

Like some wreath of white mist Miss Dorothy turned and 
approached the wicket. 

“ Were you not coming to speak to me?” I asked. 

“T am very unhappy, Mr. Anthony. I have had another letter 
from my father, and lack-a-day,’—here she wrung her hands with a 
pathetic action,—“ he says I must marry Lord Harry; but you said 
it was not right, and I know it is not. Oh dear, oh dear!” 

What was I todo? What could Ido? The thought of Margaret 
was before me. I longed to take this poor child in my arms and tell 
her she must not be unhappy; but then 

I said nothing for a few moments, and I could still see how she 
wrung her hands and averted her face. My resolutions melted like 
snow in the sun. I dared not yet say all that was in my mind, but I 
took a tremendous step. 

“Miss Dorothy, please don’t distress yourself like this. I can’t 
bear to see it; indeed I can’t. You shall not marry this Lord 
Harry, whoever he may be. I swear you shall not.” 
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The sobbing left off, the hands ceased their pathetic motion and 
Miss Dorothy’s joyous laugh once more was heard. 

“Thank you, Mr. Anthony; I knew you would make it all right. 
You have always been kind to me. You will not repent helping me, 
will you?” 

“ Repent, no, never. I had quite a new feeling directly I saw you, 
Miss Dorothy, and if—if you don’t think me too old and stupid, I'll 
throw all other considerations to the wind; and ” 

Then the church clock chimed. 

“Tis eight o’clock, Mr. Anthony,” said Dorothy ; “my aunt will 
wonder where I am; good-night, and you promise you will not 
change your mind?” 

What a sweet, clear, coaxing voice she had; could I refuse ? 
Could I think of Margaret? I knewI was wrong, but I said again— 

“Miss Dorothy, I swear you shall not marry Lord Harry; and it 
only depends upon you to make me the happiest man in the world.” 

Another laugh, a fainter one. 

“You promise?” and then like some sweet vision Dorothy was 
gone. I fancied I heard her laugh and her words up the avenue, but 
the distance made the words and the laugh sound almost like a sob. 

Aye, Dorothy might go home laughing, but as I turned up the 
grove I was a wiser and a sadder man. What had I done? 

In spite of the wisdom my years have conferred on me I do not 
pretend to more courage than my fellow men, and the position I was 
in was eminently distasteful to me. I shrank, even in imagination, 
from Mrs. Rust’s reproaches. I writhed over the idea of the hard 
names Margaret would fasten upon me. What was I to do? 

Every man has one way out of the difficulty of deciding what he 
shall do—he can at least do nothing—and this was what I now fell 
back upon. I would wait. Something would turn up. Margaret 
herself might find out her mistake and resign the honour of being 
mistress of The Lea. More impossible things had happened in this 
life; why then not tome? Yes, I would wait. 

But then when I thought of Dorothy, even that subject was full 
of difficulty. How could I follow her into that dreadful house ; and, 
if I did, how deal with a mad person? Of course I must write to her 
father ; but not being Lord Harry, I should not be received with open 
arms. I might even be rejected, only—anyhow I had promised 
Dorothy and that promise at least I must keep. 

I repaired to my business the next morning with no fresh ideas, 
except, indeed, that I went to the upholsterer and said I should not 
now require his services. In vain he pleaded that Lady Ermentrude’s 
rooms were finished and he would do mine exactly similar if I did not 
reveal the fact. I stood firm, glad to think there was one thing at 
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least I could be firm over. My rooms should still remain in their 
old-fashioned condition, for that setting best fitted the jewel I was 
wishing to possess. 

As I reached the station on my way home I received a telegram on 
business matters which necessitated my starting there and then to 
Liverpool by the evening train. What would Dorothy think of me? 
I dared not write for fear of getting her into trouble with her aunt. I 
could only telegraph to my housekeeper, telling her that if any one 
asked for me she was to say I should be home in a few days at the 
latest, but then I felt sure that bright, modest smiling Dorothy would 
never enter my garden gate; she never had, even with me. 

Further, there was Margaret. These few days would necessitate 
settling that matter definitely. Was a man ever put in such a fix as 
I now was, especially as I could point to no one who was to blame for 
this chain of events except myself? 

I need not enter into my business affairs; suffice it to say that I 
managed them satisfactorily, and moreover I was able to call on an 
old friend of my father’s, a certain Mrs. Mellish, who was the 
kindest, most hospitable soul in the world, insisted on my coming to 
stay with her till my business was over, and treated me as if I were 
still a very little boy, telling me what she remembered of me in my 
babyhood and stories of like nature about my father and grandfather. 

One evening she surprised me by suddenly asking where I had 
procured the ring I had on my finger. 

“T do believe, Toney, it is a facsimile of one your grandfather 
wore when that unfortunate affair was going on.” 

“Tt may be the identical one,” I answered, “for I found it with a 
packet of old letters which I mean to peruse some day when I have 
leisure ; I saw that some of his began, ‘My Dear Young Lady.’” 

“ Well, that is interesting. I remember asking him once—I was a 
romantic girl then, Toney, though I don’t look like that now, do I ? 
—what had become of his ring, and how much annoyed he was with 
me. He was a very—well, stern, rather disagreeable man when I 
knew him, but we girls said it was all owing to a love affair. You 
know, Toney, your grandmother was an heiress, but what her husband 
gained by her in wealth he lost in love. People said it served him 
right for breaking off with his first love.” 

I felt hot all over, especially as the good lady added, looking 
slyly at me— 

“Ts there any truth, Toney, in the rumour that reached me that 
you were going to be married to a beautiful and amiable young 
woman? Mrs. Rust wrote me word of it. She said that no one could 
accuse you of marrying for money as the lady had not a penny. 
I’m very glad of it, Toney, very; your grandfather ruined his life by 
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marrying for money. You can confide in me, Toney, as I see you 
are of different mould from Anthony Grant. ‘lo be rich was his motto, 
but believe me, Toney, I go with you, happiness goes before riches.” 

“Yes, I’m sure of it,” I said feeling dreadfully guilty, for the 
proud Margaret’s face and form rose before my mind’s eye, and 
beside her the sweet countenance and quaint figure of Dorothy.” 

Mrs. Mellish, seeing I was shy, went on to talk of my grand- 
father’s unhappiness. I felt her words conveyed unconscious stings, 
and yet I dared not make a clean breast of it-—literally dared not! 
What would she think of me if I told her I had decided to jilt the 
beautiful and penniless Margaret ? 

At last my business was well ended and I could bid good-bye to 
my kind hostess. She had but one request to make me, and that one 
was easily granted. 

“Toney, you would do me a kindness if you would lend me your 
little ring for to-day, I will send it back to you by post this evening, 
and you will get it to-morrow morning. It is a very old quaint 
pattern—do you see the double love-knot round the bloodstone? I 
have a clever working jeweller here who would copy it for me if he 
just saw it.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Mellish,” I said, smiling, “you would do me a 
great favour if you would accept it. I attach no value to it 
whatever except for its quaintness. I like old things.” I was 
thinking of the furniture I had rescued from the upholsterer. 

“Nothing would induce me, Toney, nothing. You should always 
keep things that belonged to your forefathers. It is disrespectful to 
the dead to attach no value to their possessions. No, you shall have 
it back to-morrow, and I will register it.” 

All the way home I was wondering what Dorothy would think of 
my absence; why had I not braved the mad aunt, and written? 
Anyhow this very evening she should know that come what might I 
would marry no one but her—even if I must pay dearly for my 
fickleness. But no, not fickleness, for I had never loved Margaret, 
nor she me. 

How different coming home was now that I had something to look 
forward to, how eagerly I descended at my own station and took a 
fly home ; everything looked the same as usual, my housekeeper as 
demure as ever, only showing the least shade of surprise when I 
enquired if any one had been to ask about me. 

“Only one little boy, sir, who brought a note, but hearing you 
were not at home took it away ; he gave no name.” 

“You told him I was coming back in a few days, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Here are some letters that came this morning for 
you.” 
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I ran my eyes over them, alas, all well-known handwritings. 
—Margaret’s bold characters among the number. I put them on one 
side, for I did not care to open them till I had seen Dorothy. 

I hurried over my dinner and took pains with my personal 
appearance before I stepped down my grove; if my housekeeper had 
told that boy—for of course it was Dorothy’s messenger—that I was 
coming back this evening I knew she would come out. What a 
great many things we should have to say to each other. Would her 
father have left off persecuting her to marry a stupid lord? At all 
events this evening should decide everything and there must be no 
more secrecy. 

Alas! I walked up and down the grove very impatiently, I leant 
over the wicket, straining my ears to hear the light sound of 
Dorothy’s feet, and peered through the opposite shrubs in order to 
catch the first shimmer of her white dress. In vain, minutes seemed 
hours, the half-hour an age, then when eight o’clock struck I was in 
as wretched a condition as it is possible fora man to be. Still I paced 
that quiet road waiting and knowing I was waiting in vain, for never 
had Dorothy stayed after the clock struck eight, and when at last I 
could bear the tension no longer I went in, and sat down to write a 
letter to my darling. If I dared not intrude into the precincts of 
The Laurels, at all events the postman should do so, and should 
carry as true a love-letter as a man ever wrote. If it was my first, 
and I am glad to own it, it was not for that less tender, less 
respectful, even if the words of love were such as I never should 
have expected myself to write. I told her that I loved her in no 
measured terms, and that if she would meet me the next day as usual 
I would tell her so again, and Well, let a true lover guess the 
rest. 

{ went all the way to the station to post it myself, and then came 
home partly comforted till Good heavens, I had to open 
Margaret’s note! 

Yes it was cold, colder than ever, I thought; the studied sentences 
froze my blood, literally after writing that other letter I could not 
answer Margaret’s. To-morrow, or at the latest the next day, | 
must, must write the final letter which should disgrace me in the 
eyes of the world and of the Rust family—but to-night, no. 

The morning post brought a delightful letter from Mrs. Mellish, 
who enclosed the ring as promised; she thanked me down one page 
and told me all that the jeweller had said down the other. “The 
quaintest, the prettiest, the most original, the most unique ring he 
had ever seen,’ &c. My grandfather’s ring at once became more 
valuable in my eyes and I slipped it on to my finger with a degree of 
pleasure I had not experienced before. Poor Anthony Grant, he 
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had married for money versus love, but that looked better in the 
eyes of the world than what I was going to do—marry for love 
versus honour ! 

I must own that business that day appeared intolerable. I said 
it was the heat, but I knew in my heart it was nothing of the kind. 
I grumbled about that idiotic idle young Rust who was fooling 
away his time up in Scotland, fancying I was only good enough to 
carry on business. Well, some day I should teach him differently ; 
when Dorothy and I went off for a long holiday he would find out 
that he could not air his fine manners and his money among the 
Scotch holiday folk quite so easily. 

My dinner that evening was a sham even as I was myself as 
regarded Margaret, for as I strolled out, trying to look as usual for 
fear any servants should see me go down the grove, I felt that I 
must write to her and that I was a miserable coward for putting 
it off. 

How exquisite everything was this evening! There was just 
a gentle rustle among the trees, a buzzing of late returning bees, a 
scent of gorse from a bit of common a short way off, a quivering of 
the heated atmosphere, a joy everywhere not to be described. I 
leaned over the gate with a new feeling of love towards nature which 
had grown out of that other love. Nothing in future would be 
indifferent to me, nothing unworthy of notice or pity or affection, for 
Dorothy’s sake. 

I trembled, yes, I, Anthony Grant, trembled as I waited there and 
when at last I did catch the first flutter of white through the trees I 
would not move so that I might lose nothing of that figure; but 
somehow so quick and agile was her coming that I could not 
remember seeing her approach before she was by my side on the 
sandy road, and I felt all at once so overcome with shyness and 
bewilderment that I could do nothing but say— 

“Dorothy, my darling, did you get my letter? ‘Tell me, do you 
agree, do you understand ? ‘ 

How can I express my surprise when, instead of the merry pealing 
laughter, I heard a little sob and saw her face turned away from me. 

“Mr. Anthony, is—is—it—true ?” 

My heart gave a bound. 

“What true—my letter? Every word. Dorothy I love you, 1 
love you with all my heart.” 

“No, no, that other thing. They say you are to marry some one 
else. You do not really lowe me or you could not, no, no, you could 
not do it. I thought you really meant it, What shall I do?” 
Again she wrung ie hands in such a pathetic, heart- rending 
manner that 1 was overcome with sorrow. Of course Dorothy 
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had heard about Margaret, and it was all my fault for not having 
written. 

“My darling, listen,” I said earnestly, “it was true, but it was 
only before I knew you, and since then—well I will write this very 
night—indeed I will.” 

“T thought, Mr. Anthony, you really loved me, no one but me,” 
she moaned on, “ but now I see it is not true. What shall I do?” 

“For God’s sake, Dorothy, believe me, I love none but you; the 
other—well I was wrong, but how could I tell till I saw you?” 
Why did she wring her hands so pitifully, what could I say? 

“Listen, Dorothy ; will you let me go to your aunt to-morrow, or 
to your father, and tell them everything? I don’t want a penny from 
any of them; you and I can live happily together on my money.” 

“You said that before, Mr. Anthony ; I thought you meant it, and 
now—that other one, you will love her; and I P 

“Dorothy, I swear to you that I shall never marry any one but 
you,” I said, growing desperate. ‘“ Will thatsatisfy you? Tell mel 
may write to your father. Look up once more and smile as you did 
the first time I saw you.” 

It was some time before the heaving sobs grew less, but at last she 
paused, looked my way and smiled such a heavenly smile that I was 
startled, I had fancied before she was all witchery and fun. 

“ And you will never, never cry again; never wring your hands 
like that ?” I said. 

A bright clear laugh, then. 


“No, never, unless—oh, Mr. Anthony, I hated that other one— 
and now I can hardly believe you—but I will try. You cannot 
really forget what you wrote, can you? I shall keep that letter 
always.” 

“And you shall never find me false.” I answered, earnestly. 
Yes, now I could face the world and Mrs. Rust, everybody for 
Dorothy’s sake. We walked up and down in almost silent happiness, 
but I knew the time was passing, so at last I said— 

** Will you do me one favour, darling? Stay a few minutes after 
eight. I hate the very sound of that church clock.” 

Dorothy laughed as she answered— 

“How wrong of you to suggest such a thing, Mr. Anthony; what 
would aunt say? No—but”—then a sadness came into her voice 
—‘ Are you sure about the other one? ” 

“Sure, quite sure, thank heaven! Dorothy, you have saved me 
from that, from a miserable, loveless marriage. I shall not go to 
bed to-night before I have written and sent that letter.” 

Dorothy heaved a little sigh of relief, then she half turned her 


pretty face towards me just as she had done the first day. I have 
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never seen another face with such a look on it, yet go full of love 
and tenderness, and shyness too. 

“God bless you, Mr. Anthony—you won’t ever forget me—nor 
love—the other.” 

Even as she was saying these words, she began walking across to 
the shrubbery wicket ; she just kissed her hand and then tripped 
away. I never heard the gate behind her, but I stayed to catch the 
last flutter of her dress, and then I too turned home—happy, though 
I entered my house having the disagreeable task before me of writing 
to Margaret Merton for the last time. 

I did so now without hesitation. I hope my letter was honest and 
straightforward, and that I made all proper apology. I gave no 
reason ; how could 1? Would she guess it? Before doing it up I 
paused and reconsidered the whole subject, without however wishing 
to change a word; then I thought I would post it myself to make 
all sure; I would seal it too, and I looked for my grandfather’s 
ring to do it with—behold, it was not on my finger! I looked about 
the room, but in vain. I even ran down the grove, but the darkness 
was gathering, and I could see nothing. Well, it did not matter, 
it was only since yesterday that I had prized it, and as the mystic 
letters on it might mean affection, it was as well I had not hastily 
sealed my letter with it. Ten minutes after the letter was in the 
post. 

That night I went to bed with a lighter heart than I had had ever 
since I had asked Margaret Merton to be my wife. 


Cuarter LY. 


Tue next bright August day is as clearly defined in my memory as 
if it were yesterday. No wonder it was a very important day for me, 
full of trouble and strange things. Aye, no wonder that as I sit here 
and describe it I am half inclined to leave off writing as I say to my- 
self, “ Will any one believe me ?” 

At my office I found a note, which I opened as if it had been 
some order for bags of wool. I knew only too well it was from Mrs. 

tust. 


“Dear Mr. Grant, 
I expect you at one o'clock. 


* Yours, 
“ ARABELLA Rust.” 


It was the first business-like letter the widow had ever written ; 
only a very severe shock could have produced this effect. I tried to brace 
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myself up for the coming conflict. That meeting I do not intend to 
describe minutely ; it was painful, extremely painful for me. I have 
an idea that Mrs. Rust enjoyed telling me that I had ruined 
Margaret Merton for life, that I was a base deceiver—a man whom 
all women would spurn in future—a man who gained the deep 
affection of helpless girls and then cut them adrift. I tried to show 
her that I was deeply grieved, and that I was prepared to compensate 
Miss Merton as best she thought fit. She calmed herself a little at 
this moment, and said she, as dear Margaret’s friend, must arrange 
that, whereupon I gave her carte blanche to treat with my lawyer ; 
but she little knew how deep her last shaft sank when she sent it 
from her bow. 

“ Perhaps, Mr. Grant, as you give no reason for this extraordinary 
conduct, it is some pretty empty face that has taken your passing 
fancy. If I knew her I should warn her against you, poor young 
thing!” 

I got home early in the afternoon in consequence of my flight 
from London, but I was not sorry to make some alteration on this 
day. I walked home with new delight, the country in the distance 
looked peacefully shimmering in hazy blue, and the peace seemed 
gradually to descend upon me, and to speak its message of happiness. 
The world not realised by men in general—that is, the world beyond 
the grave—appeared to present itself as something more tangible than 
usual, Surely, in spite of what some men said and thought, there 
was a land of spirits—a land where the mistakes we poor men fall 
into so easily would be recognised as such, and viewed in their right 
light. Perhaps there in that shadowy world, which I verily believe 
encompasses us more than many care to think, my grandfather had 
discovered how little had money made his happiness; perhaps—why 
not ?—he had there met his “‘ Dear Young Lady,” and those two had 
forgiven and forgotten everything in that spiritual union which is 
greater even on earth to those who see aright, than mere union of 
mortal and erring flesh. 

Such were my thoughts as I entered my domain by the wicket 
gate, a thing I had never done before. I felt able to wait patiently 
for the solution of those many problems; but also I hoped that 
Dorothy would help me to realise it still more, for I had seen a 
look in her face which spoke of higher thoughts and aspirations than 
is often met in the faces of those so young. 

It was no use lingering by the wicket, I knew, till the usual time, 
but as I passed up the grove I had an indescribable feeling that 
Dorothy was by my side. So strong was this sensation that I paused 
several times and looked back. 

How fondly I looked at the garden, with its old-fashioned borders, 
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at the somewhat overgrown creepers, and even at the window blinds 
faded by the sunlight. Nothing was going to be changed, nothing 
altered for the sake of a woman whose heart was not touched by 
love. No wonder that in my present mood I should think once again 
of the unfinished packet of letters, and that I should go upstairs and 
fetch it down. 

“Has any one called or asked for me?” I said to my housekeeper, 
who appeared slightly flustered at seeing me at such an unusual time. 

“No, sir, no one—but the mid-day postman brought a letter for 
you; he said you must have made a mistake, I see the Dead Letter 
Office has sent it back.” 

The Dead Letter Office! The words struck a chill into my 
heart. What could it be? Margaret, I knew, had received my 
communication. 

I slowly opened the official envelope, and then I saw what really 
filled me with consternation. It was, yes, it certainly was, my first 
and only love letter; those fond passionate words I had sent to 
Dorothy crowded back to my mind, but worse, the idea that the 
precious letter had been opened, read, discussed perhaps, by curious 
persons, filled me with a feeling akin to madness. On my envelope 
(on which could still be seen in my clear handwriting the address, 
Miss Dorothy Jeffries, The Laurels, Longford) was scrawled innumer- 
able remarks, “Not known there—try Longleigh.” “This was 
opened by Miss Trefry, but she thinks ’tis not meant for her ”—(this 
was in a girl’s pinny handwriting). ‘ Insufficient address,” and a few 
more “ Not known here.” 

But after I had a little got over the indignation I felt at the 
idiotey of postal officials I was all at once the prey to another 
misgiving. Dorothy Jeffries not known at The Laurels, how could 
it be possible? Was it a trick of that mad aunt, or perhaps the 
father had arrived and having opened my letter had scrawled the 
“Not known here.” But stop Why, Dorothy had told me 
herself she had received my letter. What did it mean, was I 
going mad, had the worry I had gone through concerning Margaret 
deprived me of my senses? If I had ever written another letter to 
Dorothy the mistake might be hers, but this one had been the only 
words I had ever addressed to her. 

I do not know how long I remained with my eyes fixed on that 
fatal envelope trying to unravel the mystery, trying to form even a 
probable theory, but none would come to me which I would accept. 
How could I reconcile two opposite facts? One that the letter 
was in my hand, and the other that Dorothy had owned to having 
received it? 

At last I got up, thrust the letter and also the old packet of 
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letters into my pocket and went out. The house seemed too small 
for me; I wanted air, I was like a man at strife with an invisible 
enemy, not knowing how to combat him, or how to defend himsel!. 

It was only five o’clock in the afternoon, the sun was sinking 
towards the far west in a soft grey bank of clouds, a sad subdued 
look was spreading itself over the face of nature; it was not difficult 
to predict rain for to-morrow, every now and then a breeze seemed 
to rise out of silence, sweep mournfully down the road and, passing 
through the trees, suddenly become hushed again into nothingness. 
Perhaps at another time I might not have noticed all this, but now 
it helped to deepen my gloomy forebodings and to urge me to break 
the spell of my maddening thoughts. 

Again and again the words rang through my ears, “ Not known 
there.” Dorothy, my Dorothy not known at The Laurels, when I 
had seen her many times trip backwards and forwards up that 
shrubbery ? How dared any one write those words? This thought 
was followed by yet another, and a hot feeling of indignation 
possessed me when I meditated once more on the shame of any eyes 
but those of Dorothy having read my words of affection. 

I leant over the wicket and then an idea took possession of me, 
why not face the mad woman and her keepers, aye, even Dorothy’s 
father if he were there, and boldly ask to see his daughter? She 
would explain, anyhow she would tell me how she had lost the 
letter—how Good heavens, yes, I must go, Dorothy alone 
could calm my anguish, must calm it, or perhaps I too should lose 
my reason. 

I looked across the road. Nothing was changed, the silence in 
that sad precinct was absolute, the very birds seemed to shun the 
spot and to stay more willingly in the grove, not a dog barked, not 
even the distant sounds of a gardener’s boy whistling over his work 
could be heard. I felt a real reluctance to cross the road and step 
into that melancholy place, that terra incognita where I had never 
once set foot ; but the next moment I blamed myself. Dorothy was 
there, could any place be quite desolate or sad that contained her ? 
No, surely not. 

I crossed the road, opened the wicket and followed the path that 
eventually led round to the house. It was a small path, grass- 
bordered and bramble-bordered on each side; moreover it was so 
neglected and overgrown that I wondered Dorothy had not many 
times torn her white gown there as she ran lightly down. Over- 
head, too, the nut-trees, left growing from an ancient field hedge 
which now formed the boundary of The Laurels, met and interlaced, 
forming a natural bower nearly the whole length of the path till it 
made a sudden bend and joined the carriage drive. 
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Never before had I experienced such a strange weird feeling as at 
this moment ; I feared to meet the mad lady, feared to be arrested in 
my walk by a stern keeper who should ask my business, but nothing 
of the sort happened, only I was filled with compassion for my poor 
little Dorothy who must be moped to death in this lugubrious spot. 

I saw no one, the blinds of the few windows that looked this way 
were drawn down, not a dog or a cat came to spy upon the new 
comer, no, there was nothing but silence, so that I paused, literally 
from a strange reluctance to break this silence, before pulling the 
quaintly-shaped and rusty iron bell. When I did so the loud 
unmusical clang alarmed me, I had not meant to advertise my 
presence so much. 

I do not pretend to say how long I waited at that door, it might 
have been only a few minutes to me, it seemed like hours before the 
bolts were drawn back, a chain was heard rattling and then from a 
small crack of open doorway, a thin, gaunt woman’s face peered at me 
with such a look of grave surprise that I stumbled through some kind 
of apology. 

“T beg pardon for intruding, but is—this is Mrs. Jeffries’ house ? ” 

“Yes,” answered the gaunt woman, not unkindly, but without the 
least spark of life in her voice ; “ but Mrs. Jeffries is an invalid and 
sees no one.” 

I knew that well enough, but it was a beginning. 

“Yes, but might I see Miss Jeffries ?” 

“There isn’t such a person,” was the answer; “if you have 
anything to say, you can say it to me, I’m Mrs. Jeffries’ confidential 
maid.” 

“T don’t mean Mrs. Jeffries, but her niece, Miss Dorothy Jeffries, 
she is staying here now, or she was yesterday ; if sheis gone away by 
chance would you give me her address?” I spoke very hurriedly, I 
was anxious to make myself understood quickly; I wanted to see 

Dorothy, not this Abigail. Her face, however, showed not the 
slightest sign of taking in my meaning. 

“There isn’t such a person here, sir, Mrs. Jeffries’ hasn’t a niece ; 
there’s the distant cousins who come here once a year, otherwise no 
one ever stays here. The poor lady’s afflicted mentally.” 

I smiled incredulously and remembered many sayings in books on 
the deceitfulness of women. How could this female sphinx stand 
there and tell me Dorothy was not within ?” 

“T must assure you that I know the young lady I am speaking of 
does live here. She is quite young, has dark hair and wears a white 
gown and a large bonnet. I should be extremely obliged if you 
would tell her a gentleman wishes to see her fora moment.” I held 
a shining gold piece out towards the woman, I thought that that 
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would have a good effect, but I was mistaken. She shook her head 
indignantly. 

“ No, sir, I can’t tell a lie whatever your object may be, and I don’t 
want any money to speak the truth. There’s no one here, and 
never has been these twenty years but Mrs. Jeffries, me and two 
servants as knows their duty better than to let in a strange gentleman 
into a poor lady’s house. If it’s some new trick of my mistress’s 
cousins, I tell you plainly, sir, as long as I’m alive she won't be 
meddled with, nor taken to an asylum where they beats and starves 
them as can’t defend themselves. Good-morning.” 

The door was shut, not rudely, but decidedly, and I heard the bolts 
and chains replaced and yet I did not move away ; I waited, listening 
for Dorothy’s voice; she might look out of the window—if—— 

After a long time I moved away, saying again and again— 

“Dorothy will come to-night ; how could that woman deceive a man 
with so much audacity ?” 

I would not believe anything else even though my common sense, 
as another voice within me, said the woman had spoken with an 
honest ring in her voice and had shown genuine surprise at my 
questions. Still, I repeated — 

“Dorothy will come to-night, and she and I will laugh over this 
grim guardian of my love’s fortress. Certainly a more gloomy 
prison could not be found even for a princess of fairy lore.” 

It was not yet six o’clock when I re-entered my grove, and walking 
up the lawn I sat down on a garden-seat, to wait my dinner hour. 
The last mawvais quart @heure seemed like a bad dream, an unreal 
episode ; but here in my own domain I woke up to the full realisation 
of my situation. Why had I not before now obtained the address of 
Dorothy’s father? Why—— I thrust my hand into my pocket 
and drew forth that terrible letter of mine again. 

“Miss Dorothy Jeffries—not known there.” I would not look 
again; I put it into a side pocket and determined to change the 
current of my thoughts. Yes, I would peruse my grandfather’s love 
letters from his “ Dear Young Lady.” 

I undid the string, and glanced at the first one with its stiff “ Dear 
Sir,” then I put it on one side and took the next. There was a long 
interval of date. It did not begin “ My dear Sir,” but “ My dear 
Mr. Anthony,” and I read it quickly. The language was clear, the 
expressions natural, the affection very real. Here was one little bit. 


“T have been thinking a great deal about you, dear Friend ; I am 
getting the Jeweller to make you a little gift, and I am designing the 
setting myself, so that it may remind you of me.” 


This letter was signed, “Your affectionate Sweetheart.” 
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I smiled at the advance in love, and took up the third with more 


interest, which startled me a little. The gift was evidently the ring 
I had just lost. 


“Tsend you a ring with a bloodstone— the double Love Knot is my 
idea of true union. One cannot tell where one begins and the other 
ends. Wear it, and it will be as if I were by yourside. My Father 
it still angry about the suit you wot of, but my Heart is all yours, 
dear Mr. Anthony, and no other shall reign there. 

“ Your Sweetheart, 
“ Doty.” 


How strange! So my grandfather’s love’s name had been Dolly. 
Why did my hand tremble as I seized the next letter? There was 
another long interval in date. 


“Dear Mr. Antuony, 


“Why have you not wrote of late? Iam dying for news of 
you ; my Heart will break if you do not give me news. Lord Harry 
has been here twice, and my father says that I must wed him, but 
you know I cannot for I have plighted my Troth to you, and am all 
yours in Heart. Do you wear my ring? I am coming soon to stay 
with my aunt at The Laurels; we shall meet as afore. How happy 
I shall be if—but no, I cannot believe the strange Rumours that filled 
me with consternation yester eve. I will not believe that you could 
be false to your Dorothy and wed another, even if she possessed the 
gold of the Indies.” 

There was more in the same strain, and it ended— 
“Tam, Mr. Anthony, always your Sweetheart, 


“ Donorny.” 


I seized the last letter—for there was but one more—feeling as if 
I were dreaming; where was 1? Why this strange likeness ? 
Why But let me write down the last letter. I have it before 
me now, folded into itself, as were all letters before the days of 
envelopes, with a little bit of black sealing-wax still adhering. 

It was the last letter of poor Dorothy to her false lover—of that, 
if of nothing else in this strange world, I was quite sure. Evidently 


she had been at The Laurels, she had met Anthony Grant and the 
end had come. 





“Dear Sir, 
“Why I am writing this letter I know not, only my Heart is 
so full that I must speak. I send you back the few tokens you gave 
me, and I beseech you to return the ring which I had hoped might 
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have been a reminder of poor Dorothy-—alas, it was not so! Do 
not be afraid of me; I shall always love you and none other, even 
though you say cruel Circumstance has parted us. It will never part 
me from what I love. Sometimes I say it cannot be true, and yet I 
know it is, for I saw it in the newspaper—that a marriage was 
contemplated between you and the heiress of the rich merchant, 
Andrew Strong. Why did you ever win my love? Why did you 
take poor Dorothy’s heart? My father is glad, and says that if I 
had listened to his counsels I sbould now be a Lady of Title instead of 
a broken-hearted Miss; but I do not heed his words. 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Anthony, for the last time ; send me back my ring, 
for I feel as if otherwise I should sometimes be found in spirit by 
the wicket gate where you taught me to love you. But I will not 
weary you, 1 will wait for Death, the consoler of those who, like 
your poor Dorothy, have only a broken Heart; but no, not your 
Dorothy, for you belong now to that other one. May God forgive 
you and comfort me. “—) ” 

OROTHY. 

After reading this slowly, very slowly, the conviction came 1o my 
mind that I, Anthony Grant, was in some strange mysterious way 
joined with the past, that my grandfather’s ring had been the link, 
and yet even in my belief was unbelief, for I sat on and on waiting 
and listening—for what ? 

My dinner hour came, and I said I was unwell; I would sit out 
till late. I paced the groye up and down, waiting for Dorothy, and 
yet knowing it was in vain, for the ring was lost, and I could not 
find it. The clock chimed, but it neither brought nor took Dorothy 
away. I was alone, quite alone, even though as I trod the path I 
seemed to feel a mysterious presence with me, seemed almost, or was 
it quite, to hear her sweet voice calling to me, “ Mr. Anthony!” 

But in truth I did not see her. Had my love been merely a 
vision, had the ring been the only union, had she come to save the 
grandson of the man she had loved so fondly from marrying without 
love ? 

Will there be any found to believe this? I doubt it, for even 
that first evening did not convince me—no, nor several others, not till 
by long secret and patient work I had unravelled the whole history 
of Dorothy, and found that everything agreed. She had died quite 
young at The Laurels a few years after my grandfather’s marriage 
— died, I verily believe, of a broken heart. 

Perhaps in saving me she had also been avenged; one thing I 
know, aud that is, I am still the bachelor Anthony Grant, and that 
that story of the past is a secret to all who know me, but though I 
come home to a solitary fireside, 1 am not unhappy. I try to bring 
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happiness to other lonely firesides, and in so doing I find a greater 
pleasure than my efforts deserve. 

Now and then, however, after a visit to Mrs. Rust, I indulge in a 
quiet chuckle of pleasure, because she is never tired of telling me 
about the woes of poor Mrs. Carlton, née Margaret Merton. The 
widow has quite forgotten how angry she once was with me about 
this very subject, and said only last time I dined there— 

“ After all, Mr. Grant, it is a very good thing for you that you 
didn’t marry poor Margaret. They say (I fear ‘they’ means her 
husband) that she has ‘a devil of a temper.’ That’s how you men 
put it when we women are not quite submissive to your wishes, and 
certainly Margaret is too proud ever to cure her temper, even if she 
loved her husband; and she never would have loved you, Mr. Grant.” 

I know she speaks the truth, and I am silent; but I look at the 
ring on my little finger, and it helps me to bear reproach cheerfully. 
Mrs. Mellish left me this facsimile of my grandfather’s ring, for I 
never found the original, often as I have looked, and now I no longer 
wish to do so, though I often say to myself— 


“It was Dorothy who saved me from misery; yes, it was my Dear 
Young Lady.” 




















‘Dur femina facti.” 


AN EMANCIPATION ODE, TO BE SUNG BY TREBLES ONLY. 
A.D. 1890. 





O mark the day that lifts our ban 
With raiment white and braided tresses, 
Too long we groaned the slaves of man, 
Henceforth we are electoresses ; 
But only vote, however pressed, 
On principles of “ pure selection,” 
And the “survival of the best” 
In face, and figure, and complexion. 


In vain the ugly Tory prates, 
The Radical ungainly proses, 
We scorn to favour candidates 
With lanthorn jaws or crooked noses; 
But when'Apollo Belvederes 
Our “vote and interest” solicit, 
By canvass, eloquence, and cheers 
We'll bring them in; we cannot miss it. 


The female vote by slow degrees 
Will weed the benches of St. Stephen, 
Till every member (if you please) 
Shows Grecian nose and dentals even. 
What follows? Oh, ye golden years! 
Oh, free and glorious British nation! 
Lo! Womankind M.P. appears 
Sole mistress of the situation. 


Behold a novel introduction ; 
Our charming selves will grace the centre, 
And idiot howling and “ obstruction ” 
Subside and vanish as we enter. 
They “bate” our husbands “by the powers,” 
So strong their brass, their voices stronger ; 
But when they match their tongues with ours 
They'll soon discover which is longer. 
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We'll tighten many a screw that’s loose, 
Curb Ministerial wits that wander, 
And teach mankind that “sauce for goose” 
Is likewise proper “sauce for gander”: 
We'll minimise the income-tax, 
Cheer the bucolic heart with plenty, 
And pile all burdens on the backs 
Of bachelors turned eight-and-twenty. 


Deceased Wives’ Sister Bills! How great 
The nuisance of those annual bothers! 
But we will then retaliate, 
And pre-engage our husbands’ brothers! 
The Widow’s Pension !—immature 
We deem that Georgian* invention ; 
We can improve it, and secure 
A second husband, plus the pension. 


The coinage shall be decimal, 
To soften arithmetic rigours; 
For though our shapes are perfect all, 
We are not over-good at figures. 
Long may Victoria’s image be 
Displayed our British coin and flag on, 
But Hercules and Omphale 
Shall supersede the George and Dragon. 


"Tis three years since the Jubilee— 
To us a grateful jubilation: 
What won our earliest victory? 
A maiden Queen’s determination. 
Her tiny royal foot went down, 
And forced Sir Robert to surrender ; 
That is a diamond in her crown!— 
Long live Victoria! Heay’n defend her. 


“To love, to cherish, and obey ”— 

That vow was framed by men. No matter! 
When re-arranged in woman’s way, 

The bridegroom shall repeat the latter. 
And when an olive-branch appears, 

Papa shall sit at home and rock it, 
While we enjoy ourselves, my dears, 

A little latchkey in our pocket! 


* “The Widow’s Pension” was suggested by Mr. Henry George, author 
of ‘ Progress and Poverty.’ 
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We won’t forget the usual snub, 
Returning later than expected, 

But talk about the Ladies’ Club, 
Where “ladies only” are elected. 

We hold the rod, we will not spare, 
Revenge shall take the place of mercy ; 

Man’s turn will come to grin and bear 
In those brave days of vice versi ! 


Dame Partlet—see her rule the roost 

And in the chickyard peck and jump it; 
And luckless chanticleer, reduced 

To crow as small as penny-trumpet. 
Sharp beaks have we if men refuse 

To mend their tempers and their manners, 
Bring friends to lunch with muddy shoes, 

And stick to “brandies” and havannas. 


The stronger now must to the wall, 
The muscular obey the feeble ; 
In life's duet the bass sing small, 
And octaves higher shrill the treble. 
Enough of tears and abject life, 
Enough of husbands’ jealous fury ; 
Point out the brute who beats a wife, 
We'll hang him sine judge or jury! 
G. §. H. 

















George Crabbe. 
A STUDY. 


"Tis strange, passing strange, what honour and renown a man shall 
receive in his own generation, and yet Posterity, that true sifter, 
takes very little notice of him. What havoc she makes of bygone 
reputation and contemporary panegyric! He who by some Mutual 
Admiration Society, some little coterie of worshippers, had been 
ranked as an Immortal, shall scarce perchance obtain one reader. 
This leads one to wonder if anybody now reads the poems of the 
Rey. George Crabbe—any one, that is, who is nota devourer of whole 
libraries, a helluo librorum—one of those omnivorous readers who, like 
Lord Macaulay or Mr. Buckle, read positively everything. And 
yet when this author’s works first appeared they were very highly 
thought of indeed. Jeffrey’s criticisms were throughout laudatory 
and appreciative. Byron called him “the first of living poets.” 
Scott had him in his hands more frequently than any other author 
whatever except Shakspere, and after his final return to Abbotsford 
the only books he ever called for were his Bible and his Crabbe. 
And of late he has been panegyrised by Swinburne, and pronounced 
a greater poet than Byron. This is really too extravagant, and 
almost too much to swallow. Does Swinburne depreciate Byron, as 
Byron depreciated Shakspere, because conscious of debts neither 
poet cares to pay ? 

Still, although we cannot certainly place Crabbe in the Temple of 
Fame in so high a niche as Swinburne would assign to him, yet we 
cannot but be of opinion that his works are well worth a study even 
now, both from a literary and historical point of view. As literary 
work these poems have very considerable merit, while from an 
historical point of view they are invaluable. They give us a sketch 
of the latter part of last and the first twenty years of this century 
such as we are inclined to think a faithful one. The figures stand 
out well on the canvas, and are clearly drawn from the life. They re- 
mind us not a little of the charming paintings of Morland. Who now 
paints to the life the manners of the poor as Crabbe and Morland have 
painted them? Where can we find such vivid, if occasionally coarse, 
colouring, where such portraitures of real life? In these latter days 
we are sold to conventionality and subjectivity ; we no longer describe 
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or paint what we see; we no longer hold up the mirror to Nature; we 
leave the real for the ideal. What a loss is here! More than fifty 
years ago the great Goethe pointed out this defect in our modern life. 

Our poet was of humble parentage, and born at Aldborough, on 
the Suffolk coast, on Christmas Eve 1754. From 1768 to the end 
of 1779 he was engaged in the profession of surgeon—seven of those 
years as apprentice, five on his own account as general practitioner in 
his native place. Having written a good deal of poetry on a small 
scale, and not being very successful in his profession, partly perhaps 
also moved by ambition and the stimulus of having been eight years 
engaged to a most charming girl, he resolved early in 1780 to go to 
town, and push his fortune in the great metropolis as a literary 
adventurer. Here he suffered great privations for about a year or 
a year and a half; at last in a fortunate moment he applied to 
Burke,the munificent patron of struggling genius, who some eighteen 
years before had been even princely to the painter Barry. From that 
moment the tide turned. He wasa made man. His Mecenas in- 
vited him to Beaconsfield, did what he could for him with Dodsley, 
the ex-footman, now the wealthy publisher, suggested the Church to 
him as a profession, and spoke so warmly in his favour to the Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, that he, who in 1780 had taken not the slightest 
notice of an application of our poet, now presented him with a bank- 
note for £100. Crabbe was ordained deacon December 21, 1781, 
priest some time in August 1782 by the Bishop of Norwich. He 
was at first curate of Aldborough, where he had the usual fate of 
prophets in their own country, the people taking not much more 
kindly to his pulpit oratory than before to his pills and potions; 
but in 1782, once more through the kindness of Burke, he was 
appointed domestic chaplain to the Duke of Rutland. Henceforth 
his career was in the highest degree satisfactory and successful. He 
was enabled in December 1783 to marry his old sweetheart, Miss 
Sarah Elmy, after a courtship of eleven years, became a pluralist in 
the Church, and lived to a good old age, dying on February 3, 1832. 
The last fifty years of his life were in all respects almost cloudless 
ones, being years of increasing wealth, comfort, position, and con- 
sideration with the public. Few poets have had such an un- 
chequered career; few have enjoyed such continuous and unbroken 
prosperity. 

Much has been made of Crabbe’s early struggles in Town, and no 
doubt his sufferings and privations then were very severe. He had 
to sell various articles, and pawn others, and was very short of money 
at times. During that period he hardly ever tasted meat except on 
a Sunday, as he told Lockhart more than forty years afterwards, 
and the night after he delivered his letter at Burke's door was in 
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such a state of agitation that he walked Westminster Bridge back- 
wards and forwards until daylight. But not only was this time of 
stress very short, lasting only for a year, or a year and a half at 
outside ; but also was it, in the most sanguine view, likely that the 
young Suffolk adventurer should all in a moment leap into fame and 
wealth? What were his struggles, for instance, to those of his con- 
temporary Chatterton, “the marvellous boy that perished in his pride,” 
or to those of Savage, the early companion of Johnson, or to those 
even of the great lexicographer himself, who forty-three years earlier 
had himself set out with Garrick for Lwnnon to make his fortune, 
both with uncommon little pocket-money? We repeat it, few poets 
have enjoyed such unbroken prosperity, such almost cloudless sun- 
shine. 

That being the case, it is a remarkable fact that Crabbe was clearly 
what we now call a pessimist. While by no means a cynic, and 
showing throughout his works much of kindly feeling, much of 
philanthropy, and a clear sense of the value of affection and the 
charms of domestic life—indeed Crabbe was intensely domestic—he 
yet paints life in far more sombre than bright colours. The world 
is with him a world of sin and sorrow and distress ; the wedding-bells 
“merry called by those Who have no foresight of their neighbours’ 
woes ;” life is with him, as with Johnson, “everywhere a state 
in which much is to be endured, and little to be enjoyed.” He 
describes it so in the ‘ The Parish Register ’ :— 


“Life that has sorrow much, and sorrow’s cure, 
Where they who most enjoy shall much endure.” 


He is therefore another proof of the fact that our shade of tempera- 
ment does not depend on our outward circumstances, but is inbred 
and innate in us—a fact half-encouraging, half-depressing. Or is it, 
as Mr. Froude says, “ Men of genius rarely take cheerful views of 
life: they see too clearly ” ? 

For the earlier and shorter poems of Crabbe, though of course by 
them he learned his art and winged his flight, we must confess 
that we do not very much care. Contrary to an ill-natured anecdote 
in Rogers’ ‘ Table-Talk,’ we by no means think our author’s earliest 
lines his best. But in ‘The Village,’ the first poem of any length 
which our author composed, we are conscious of a new force in poetry. 
We have here in embryo, as it were, an epitome of that peculiar way 
of handling subjects which constitutes Crabbe’s special charm. He 
was especially the annalist of the poor, whether those born so, or 
those reduced to poverty from better circumstances by misfortune, 
by their own imprudence, it may be by crime. He portrays with a 

‘embrandt-like vividness life as it is within the walls of a poor- 
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house or union. His whole style may be compared to Dutch painting 
—as true to nature, as realistic, often as coarse and material. We 
cannot forget his tales, once read, so powerful a hold do they exercise 
npon our imagination, and so completely, so profoundly, do they 
impress us. In the art indeed of enslaving and riveting the 
attention Crabbe isa master. His diction is not always faultless, he 
is sometimes rather careless about employing the file—about that 
revision and compression so conspicuous in the first order of poets— 
but his tales are almost always thrilling and absorbing. We cannot 
lay down one of them till read. They may want finish at times, but 
they pin the attention. There is no slight merit in poetry when 
this is the case. 
What an admirable description does the poet give us of the hard- 
ships of village life, of the poverty of the rural poor !— 
“Or will you deem them amply paid in health, 
Labour's fair child, that languishes with wealth ? 
Go, then, and see them rising with the sun, 
Through a long course of daily toil to run; 
See them beneath the dog-star’s raging heat, 
When the knees tremble and the temples beat ; 
Behold them leaning on their scythes, look o’er 
The labour past, and toils to come explore; 
See them alternate suns and showers engage, 
And hoard up aches and anguish for their age; 
Through fens and marshy moors their steps pursue, 
When their warm pores imbibe the evening dew; 
Then own that labour may as fatal be 


To these thy slaves as thine excess to thee. 
* * * * * 


Yet grant them health: ’tis not for us to tell, 
Though the head droops not, that the heart is well; 
Or will you praise that homely, healthy fare, 
Plenteous and plain, that happy peasants share; 
Oh, trifle not with wants you cannot feel, 

Nor mock the misery of a stinted meal— 

Homely, not wholesome; plain, not plenteous, such 
As you who praise would never deign to touch.”* 

‘The Village’ was a poem of remarkable power; but we are 
inclined to think ‘The Parish Register’ finer still, Simple as its 
plan is, perhaps partly on that very account, for the grand in life is 
almost always the profoundly simple, it has a strange interest. It 
is a story of the ‘ Baptisms ’—which before the days of more careful 
registrations were also practically the only record of the births in 
a distriet—‘ Marriages ’ and ‘ Burials’ of a village. It is obvious this 
grouping gives every facility for a curious introspection into human 
life, since we are all born and die, and most of us marry. It is 

* «The Village,’ Book i. 
VOL. XC. T 
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equally plain that in the smallest hamlet there will be much that is 
intensely interesting with regard to all these three great events. 
We are not sure that ‘The Parish Register’ is not the very happiest 
of all Mr. Crabbe’s works. ‘One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” Here we have the pathetic history of Phoebe Dawson, 
the village beauty who loved “not wisely but too well,” and, 
“pleased by manners most unlike her own,” united her destiny to 
that of an unworthy and ungrateful valet, who had been a tailor’s 
apprentice, and had formerly made the coats he now brushed. Her 
subsequent poverty, neglect, and forlorn condition, is strikingly 
portrayed. And what a volume in the curious history of Elective 
Affinities is unfolded in that inimitable touch, “pleased by manners 
most unlike her own”! Is it not thus that marriages are so often 
made? By what curious attraction of antipathy, doubtless to carry 
out some end of nature, happens it that the fat marry the lean, the 
tall the short, the dark the fair, or, as in the case of Phoebe Dawson, 
the modest and virtuous the impudent and disreputable? Yet so it 
is. The perusal of this sad tale occupied some of the last hours of 
Charles James Fox, deeply affecting the dying statesman. Here too 
we have the description of the ideal peasant, Isaac Ashford, whose 
prototype was Crabbe’s own parish clerk at North Glenham in 
Suffolk, whose independence of character and manly integrity are 
drawn to the life. 
How happily is the right kind of economy depicted in the 
following lines !— 
“The wise frugality that does not give 

A life to saving, but that saves to live; 

Sparing, not pinching, mindful though not mean, 

O’er all presiding, yet in nothing seen.’’* 


How well and truly again is the jealousy of the poor painted ; 

still, alas, village feeling to the life !— 
“Bane of the poor! it wounds their weaker mind 
To miss one favour which their neighbours find.” ¢ 

Next came ‘The Borough,’ one of the longest and most pretentious 
efforts of Mr. Crabbe’s muse. In the background of this poem 
stands no doubt the poet’s native Aldborough, which he loved with 
that affection which is (as is well known) a most powerful feeling 
in Suffolk, where home affection and local attachment are peculiarly 
strong. Like all, or nearly all, our author’s works, it consists of a 
series of tales, which might stand apart and isolated, as each is 
complete in itself, but woven together have a more particular charm, 
as representing human life in its infinite variety, and yet as a 


* «Parish Register,’ Part i. Tt ‘Parish Register,’ Part iii. 
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connected whole. A good many of these tales are sombre, but they 
have the sombre colouring of reality. Truth is stranger than 
fiction all the world over. 

How truly is the churchyard painted, with its flattering—a stronger 
and shorter word might be used—epitaphs, reminding us of the 
cynic’s question, “ Where are all the bad people buried?” Here 
is one, a delicious example of the general acquiescence in the 


hackneyed rule, so fatal to all historical truth, de mortuis nil nise 
bonum :— 


“Read of this burgess—on the stone appear 
How worthy he, how virtuous, and how dear! 
What wailing was there when his spirit fled, 
How mourn’d his lady for her lord when dead, 
And tears abundant through the town were shed! 
See! he was liberal, kind, religious, wise, 
And free from all disgrace and all disguise ; 
His sterling worth, which words cannot express, 
Lives with his friends, their pride and their distress. 
All this of Jacob Holmes? for his the name; 
He thus kind, liberal, just, religious? Shame! 
What is the truth? Old Jacob married thrice ; 
He dealt in coals, and av’rice was his vice; 
He ruled the Borough when his year came on, 
And some forget, and some are glad he’s gone; 
For never yet with shilling could he part, 
But when it left his hand it struck his heart.” * 


How well is the poverty and distress of the poor curate described, 
the father of a numerous progeny, the scholar who had once hope 
and ambition, who had once dreamed of being a Greek-play bishop ! 
Ah, woeful wight! In early years his talent had been discovered. 
It was resolved to breed him up as a scholar :— 


“His father saw his powers—‘ I'll give,’ quoth he, 
‘My firstborn learning; ’twill a portion be.’ 
Unhappy gift! a portion for a son! 

But all he had: he learn’d and was undone! 
Beiter, apprenticed to an humble trade, 

Had he the cassock for the priesthood made, 
Or thrown the shuttle, or the saddle shaped, 
And all these pangs of feeling souls escaped. 
He once had hope—hope, ardent, lively, light; 
His feelings pleasant, and his prospects bright. 
Eager of fame, he read, he thought, he wrote, 
Weigh’d the Greek page, and added note on note; 
At morn at evening at his work was he, 

And dream’d what his Euripides would be.” ¢ 





* «The Borough,’ Letter ii. t ‘The Borough,’ Letter iii. 
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How tersely, yet how completely, has he given the real history of 
sects, and the genesis of all those novel ideas in religion that are so 
conspicuous a feature in our latter days !— 


“Minds are for sects of various kinds decreed, 
As diffrent soils are form’d for diff’rent seed.” * 


What a charitable and true view! How much rancour—still, 
alas! to be found only too frequently in religious minds—ought a 
truth like this to remove! We are Calvinists or Arminians, Roman 
Catholics or Protestants, orthodox or heterodox, not so much by 
choice or chance as by natural bias. “Tis a very pregnant 
thought. 

How thrilling is the description of the condemned felon’s last 
night!t He dreams he is in his native village once more with his 
sister and old sweetheart ; he is in the ecstasy of delight and innocent 
happiness, too long a stranger to his guilty breast, when the jailer 
sent to summon him to eternity, “lets in truth, terror, and the 
day.” There is a weird vividness in the whole piece, and we must 
remember that Crabbe drew his picture years before Victor Hugo 
or Dickens. 

The ‘ Tales of the Hall’ were Mr. Crabbe’s latest completed poem 
of any length. Mr. Murray gave for them and the copyright of the 
author’s previous works the sum of £3000. Up to that period 
Crabbe had received little but fame and his Church emoluments for 
his writings: this sum therefore appeared to him a mine of wealth. 
Mr. Murray made also a very judicious change in the title of the new 
poem, which was originally ‘Remembrances’: a title far inferior in 
suggestiveness to the present one. Publishers are indeed often 
happier choosers of titles than authors: not unfrequently, for instance, 
did Constable or one of the Ballantynes alter for the better the title 
of some of the Waverley Novels. The ‘Tales of the Hall’ most 
charmingly illustrate brotherly affection. They describe two brothers 
meeting in the autumn of life in the Hall of the eldest, who had made 
his fortune and come to spend it in his native village. They tell one 
another tales of their past adventures, or the adventures of others, 
over the walnuts and the wine. The elder brother was a bachelor, 
having had an unfortunate love-affair early in life. He had been 
parted from his Rosabella, whom he had first seen frightened by a 
cow, on which occasion he had been her protector, and in after years 
met her again for the first time under very sad circumstances. She 
had become what is euphemistically called a gay woman. Oh, the 
wretchedness of so called gaiety! He had tried to reclaim her, but 


* «The Borough,’ Letter iv. + ‘The Borough,’ Letter xxiii. 
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uselessly, and she died comparatively speaking early. But this early 
disappointment in love, this misplaced affection, had exercised a 
beneficial effect on him. As is happily expressed by our poet— 


“It made my taste refined, my feelings nice, 
And placed an angel in the way of vice.” 


An early affection blighted is thus capable of doing much good to 
its object. It touches the heart, and makes it more tender, more 
susceptible to sensibility. “It is a well of sweet and bitter fancies ; 
of refined and gentle sentiments ; of elevated and ennobling thoughts ; 
shut up in the deep recesses of the heart, keeping it green amidst 
the withering blights of the world, and, by its casual gushings and 
overflowings, recalling at times all the freshness and innocence and 
enthusiasm of youthful days.”* 

Among these Tales one of the most amusing is ‘ The Preceptor 
Husband.’ There is much humour in it. It is of a scholar who 
was determined to get as wife a learned woman, what in Crabbe’s day, 
as in ours, was profanely called ablue. A young lady who was really 
very ignorant, but who fancied our scholar, and knew that that was 
the only way to get him, laid herself out for him by pretending a 
great love of knowledge, and was often seen retiring with a book. 
Oh, the sly puss! The bait she angled with was completely success- 
ful. He wooed and won. When he had been some little time 
married, and the honeymoon well over—-when it had grown with both 
in the transitions of love to the following state of things— 


“Their former appetites return’d, and now 
Both could their wishes and their tastes avow; 
"Twas now no longer, ‘Just what you approve,’ 
But ‘Let the wild fowl be to-day, my love’”— 


at this stage (so happily described) fancy our scholar’s horror—deep 
unutterable horror, at finding upon examination that his wife’s igno- 
rance was really deplorable, her knowledge absolutely nz/, that she 
confounded (among other ludicrous mistakes) the Revolution in 1688 
with the Reformation, that she had no memory or bump of order, 
and that in fact he could teach her nothing. He gives up his self- 
imposed labour of teaching her in sheer utter despair. Let our 
Girton girls look to it that they be not outstripped in the race for 
matrimony by counterfeits such as this scholar’s bride! 

When the various Tales had been told, and the younger brother, 
thinking he had been quite long enough at the Hall, had determined 
to say farewell and return to his wife and family, the elder brother 


* Washington Irving. 
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by a pleasant ruse prepared for him an agreeable surprise. He asks 
him on the day before his departure to go with him and see a new 
purchase he had lately made; this turns out to be a house bought for 
the younger brother, and there he finds his wife and children already 
located in their future residence, within easy distance of the Hall, so 
that the two brothers can meet and enjoy one another’s society, and 
tell one another tales, whenever they have a mind. A charming 
ending to a very interesting poem. 

in his occasional Tales our poet is often very happy, though we 
prefer his more ambitious poems. How well in ‘The Widow's Tale’ 
does he depict the sad condition of children brought up with some 
relative, from a sense of duty rather than affection !—“ Guests 
without welcome, servants without pay.” When was dependence 
better delineated? ‘The Lover's Journey,’ again, is one of Mr. 
Crabbe’s best tales. The descriptions of scenery in it are remark- 
ably good; and especially effective is the way in which the truth is 
brought out, how enormously our feelings are affected by the 
external events of our life, whether happy or the reverse! We see 
but with the eyes of the soul. Our lover goes through flat and 
uninteresting country, and finds it charming because he is thinking 
of his sweetheart ; having been disappointed of seeing her, he next 
passes through beautiful scenery, and finds it tame and ugly. 
Lastly, travelling over the same scenery with his lady-love, he has 
no eyes for it at all—no eyes for anything but her. How true to 
nature is all this! But ‘Silford Hall,’ or ‘The Happy Day,’ is the 
masterpiece of these occasional Tales. It is a charming description 
of the visit paid by the son of a village schoolmaster to the Hail six 
miles away, to which he went regularly twice a year for his father’s 
salary. Generally upon these occasions he had ridden home directly 
his business was done, but on this occasion the housekeeper very 
obligingly showed him all round the hall, and we have a vivid 
description of the lad’s enthusiastic delight at seeing the picture- 
gallery, and the statues, and the state bedroom, and the chapel, and 
the billiard-room, and the well-stocked library. His happy day was 
wound up by dinner in the servants’ hall. It was a day long to be 
remembered and,talked about. Charming as this Tale is in itself, it 
is still more so as there seems every reason to believe that it was 
suggested by the poet’s recollection of his own boyish visits to 
Cheveley, a seat of the noble family with whom he was afterwards 
domestic chaplain. And in the first draft of it there were some very 
interesting lines at the end, now wisely added as an appendix, which 
contrast Crabbe’s first conception of a nobleman’s seat with his 
subsequent views of the same, when he had seen it more intimately as 
chaplain. These lines are very instructive, and contain the moral 
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that every position in life has its advantages and disadvantages. 
We quote four of them :— 


* Little didst thou know 
How near approach the lofty and the low; 
In all we dare and all we dare not name, 
How much the great and little are the same!” 


‘Silford Hall’ was a posthumous Tale, and there is a volume of 
such, the last seventeen of which would have formed part of another 
complete series of Tales after our poet’s fashion. It would have been 
called ‘The Farewell and Return,’ and its idea is exceedingly happy. 
It is the description of a young man leaving his native place and 
revisiting it after twenty years’ absence, and the changes and vicissi- 
tudes are recounted that have happened in the lives and fortunes of 
various individuals whom in other days he knew. These are faith- 
fully described to him by an old friend, and are (as would be the 
case in real life) startling and surprising. ‘ Barnaby the Shopman,’ 
‘The Ancient Mansion, ‘The Dealer and Clerk,’ and ‘ The Cousins,’ 
are peculiarly happy, if rather painful. Positively we think Mr. 
Crabbe increased in his poetical powers as he grew older, and kept 
his best wine to the last. ' 

Crabbe’s portrait seems to speak great benevolence. A large 
massive head well set on the shoulders, a fine lofty forehead, good 
speaking eyes, a good mouth and chin, the characteristic features 
expressing a sedate insight into human nature. There isa resem- 
blance even to the head of Shakspere in the monument in Stratford- 
on-Avon Church, especially in the massiveness and length of head 
from the top of the forehead to the chin—Magnum fucile crederes, 
bonum libenter. 
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Heiland of Heidelberg. 


By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 





CHarTer Y. 
“THE QUEEN OF THE AIR.” 


Somewnat to his surprise, Tracy slept well that night and was late 
for breakfast. So was Heiland, but not from the same cause. He 
always rose with the sparrows, and went out sometimes for an hour, 
sometimes for the whole day. Tracy did the housekeeping, and 
when the landlady came up for “orders” asked her in as casual a 
tone as he could assume— 

“T hope that lady is better to-day ? ” 

“Lady, sir! What lady?” 

“T thought I heard some crying last night, about eleven o'clock, 
ina woman’s voice. She seemed to be in great distress.” 

“ There’s no woman in this house but me and Jane, and we had 
no call to ery.” 

“Oh, then I suppose it was next door,” said Tracy; and then the 
conversation turned to the cold mutton. 

But as her lodger was on the front steps bound for the office, it 
was renewed, 

“ Beg your pardon, Mr. Tracy,” said Mrs. Giles. “I’ve inquired 
next door—both sides—neighbourly like, you know ; and,they haven’t 
heard of any crying. Did Mr. Heiland notice it too? ” 

This was a question that Tracy could not answer. He put it off. 
“Well, it doesn’t matter,” he said. “May have been some drunken 
woman in the street.” 

But he knew that this could not be so. The front windows had 
been open and the sound certainly did not come from the street. 

In the days of which I write pictorial advertising was in its infancy. 
The legitimate drama did not illustrate itself on hoardings. The 
circus alone enjoyed that form of publicity, and as this sort of 
entertainment was rare in London, a picture poster was an object of 
remark, 

A picture poster, much in advance of its age, caught Edward Tracy’s 
eye over and over again as his “’bus” took him towards Hatton 
Garden. It pictured the performance of Mademoiselle Estelle—‘ Tux 
QUEEN OF THE Air ”—at the old Alhambra, from which Leotard, most 
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graceful of trapezists, had lately retired. The Female Blondin had yet 
to appear, so Mademoiselle Estelle had it all her own way in “ the 
air.” In the posters she appeared floating in white silk tights, 
decked with about three-quarters of a yard of fringe, against a back- 
ground (if I may call it so) of bright blue sky thickly dotted with 
stars. 

Now Tracy had been leading a very dull existence. It was a long 
long time since he had been to any place of amusement. This sort 
of performance was entirely new to him. He read an account of 
Mademoiselle Estelle’s beauty, grace, and daring in the morning 
paper ; and a desire to see her grew stronger and stronger as the day 
passed. Yes, he certainly would go. Should he ask Heiland to 
accompany him? That was a more difficult matter to decide. How 
should he broach a female trapezist to this grave man? To his 
surprise, his invitation was accepted without demur. 

“Yes,” said Heiland, “we will go. I have never been to such 
a place. We will go early and see it all.” 

Then, as now, there were song and dance ladies, and “ Lion 
Comiques,” and performing dogs, and stalwart posturers who stood on 
each other’s heads, and jugglers, and boys who were kicked about in 
the air off the feet of a gentleman who reposed on his back for the 
purpose, and claimed all the credit for himself. Heiland’s demeanour 
during these performances was not the least interesting part of them. 
He did not like the “ Lion Comiques.” He called them “ pigs,” and 
snorted disapproval in German at those who applauded their ditties. 
The song and dance ladies smiled and kissed their hands in vain, for 
him; but the dogs delighted him, and he watched the juggler and 
the acrobats with almost childish glee. 

Tracy was bored, and awaited the coming of Estelle impatiently. 
So did a good many others when ten o’clock struck, and an ominous 
wait occurred. The house was packed and silent. The trapezes were 
lowered. The orchestra was ready—five, ten, fifteen minutes passed, 
but no bell; and the lowered curtain inexorably shut out the scene 
of the night. Then there came a slight shuffling of feet and some 
scattered clapping, like firing from outposts, which mixed with 
whistling and hisses spread and rose into the roar of a general 
engagement, in the midst of which the curtain was drawn aside and 
the manager appeared. In the lull which followed, he got as far as 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I hold in my hand a medical——” when “ the 
war, that for a space did fail, now trebly thundering, swelled the 
gale” and—“ Estelle!” was the cry. “Off! off!” “Humbug!” 
“ Estelle!” “Send to Richmond!” “Gammon!” “ Why don’t you 
pay the woman?” “Shamming,” with other less articulate 
expressions of incredulity and disgust were shouted from the 
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shilling seats. “Will you listen?” pleaded the unhappy manager, 
“Mademoiselle Estelle——” At the sound of the popular name, 
several cries of silence were raised and the speaker got a chance. 

“Mademoiselle Estelle is not in a condition to appear before you 
to-night.” 

“She’s drunk! ” shouted some one. 

“Let that cur stand up,” said the manager, “and show himself, 
so that I can answer him.” But no one moved, and two or three 
cries of “shame” were heard. Then the manager knew he had 
belled the cat. ‘No, ladies and gentlemen,” he went on, “ that 
blackguard’s insinuation can easily be refuted. Here is a certificate 
signed by Dr. ” (here he mentioned a famous and respected 
name, that was a guarantee for anything to which it was attached), 
“ who says as follows :—‘ Mademoiselle Estelle is completely prostrated 
by some shock to the nervous system. Any one who would force 
her on the trapeze in her present condition might be guilty of murder.’” 

* % * * * * 





So Tracy and Heiland went home without obtaining the prime 
object of their outing. But they had by no means finished with 
“'The Queen of the Air.” 

The next morning at breakfast Heiland handed his companion the 
Times, marking an advertisement in the agony column, which ran as 
follows : 

“£10 reward.—Lost, in or near the Alhambra, on the 21st 
instant, a gold five-frane piece attached to « slight chain (of no 
value). Whoever will return the coin to Madame E. Dupare, 42 
Cromarty Street, Pimlico, will receive the above reward.” 

“So,” Heiland observed, as Tracy sat mute with astonishment, 
“it seems that we have a clue to Bastonjee’s accomplice, and can 
give a shrewd guess at the cause of the shock to the nervous 
system which deprived us of the pleasure of seeing Mademoiselle 
Estelle last night.” 

“Tt is most astounding!” mutiered Tracy. 

“Tt is most simple. On Thursday last—as we know—about ten 
o'clock, a woman goes into hysterics over the loss of a thing worth 
four shillings. Why? Because it was her talisman—her charm 
against accident in her perilous performances. Its loss so prostrated 
her that she could not, or would not, perform last night.” 

“You surely don’t want me to believe that Bastonjee could make 
such a charm ?” 

“Certainly he could. Any one can, providing that he is believed 
in. He gave her this thing ‘for luck,’ and luck happened to come. 
She thinks it came on account of the charm. It came as it comes to 
every one at some time; but it stayed, because she grasped it. She 
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succeeded—nothing succeeds like success. Confident in her charm, 
she went on from one feat to another, and never failed, because she 
knew not fear of failure. When I was a student at Heidelberg, our 
professor of logic was a most eloquent man, and never at a loss for 
the right word or the most fitting illustration. When he lectured 
he twisted a piece of string around his fingers. One day, out of 
mischief, some one stole it. He could not speak ten words! Was 
that piece of string a charm? Wiser than our Queen of the Air, he 
did not think it was, but he could not get on without it. She is 
probably an ignorant and superstitious woman, with no moral courage, 
and the next time she mounts a trapeze will break her neck!” 

“ Heiland, we must give her back that coin.” 

“It is your property. You can do with it as you please, only 
remember that it was stolen from you.” 

“T should feel like a murderer,” Tracy replied with a shudder, “if 
she met with an accident. I shall go and see her this afternoon.” 

“Has it occurred to you,” Heiland asked with his sad slow smile, 
“how you are to account for its possession ?” 

“Good heavens! No; and I cannot. She might accuse me of 
stealing it.” 

“T will go with you,” said Heiland. And this ended discussion 
on the main point ; but they formed their plan of campaign. 

* * * * * * 


Shown into the parlour of No. 42 Cromarty Street, as two 
gentlemen who had called about the advertisement, the folding-doors 
which divided that chamber from the bedroom at the back, were 
wrenched apart, and a figure which could never have been recognised 
as “The Queen of the Air” appeared. Its naked feet were thrust 
into odd slippers, both very down at heel. Its wrapper was long 
overdue at the wash. Its hair was tousled; its face was haggard 
and blotchy ; its breath suggested “brandy” at six paces; but it 
admitted with a cry of delight that it was Madame Dupare, known 
to fame as Mademoiselle Estelle. 

“ And you have found it ?” she cried in French. ‘“ Whai fortune! 
Give it me then! Quick, quick!” 

“Excuse me, madame,” said Heiland, “there is yet some- 
thing “ 

“The reward—yes. Have I not promised? Is not that 
enough? Name of name! you shall have your money, only— 
Louise! Louise! Where are you, sort of a pig? Where are my 
keys? Gentlemen, for the love of God give it tome now! Iam 
bruised—I suffer. Oh, my charm, my charm! my little angel! my 
heart of my heart! You are mine again. Louise! Where, then, 
where are those sacred keys ?” 
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She ran from one room to the other, screaming for “ Louise” and 
her keys; made hay of the contents of drawers and boxes in search 
of them; tried to open her desk without them, appealing all the 
while to her visitors alternately as “dear good friends” and 
“brigands” to give her her charm. At last they made her 
understand that they did not want her ten pounds, and this quieted 
her, for the Queen of the Air was careful about her own money. 

“The only reward we desire,” said Heiland, “is that you will 
be good enough to satisfy our curiosity as to why you attach so great 
a value to this, intrinsically, insignificant coin ? ” 

“Tt is my charm. Without it I am lost,” murmured Estelle in 
solemn tones. 

“One would like to know how such a talisman could be 
obtained ?” 

“My faith! I did not seek it. It was given to me—lightly—by 
a—a friend.” 

“A dear friend ?” asked Heiland. 

She burst out laughing. 

“Not at all, A farceur I met on my way from India. I helped 
him to win a bet, and he gave it me for luck. Ah, name of a pipe, 
what luck! And I thought I had lost it. What despair! I have 
been crazy. I have sought relief of the brandy—bad brandy— 
English. I fling myself into drunkenness. It was no use. 
Heavens, what a spectacle I present!” she cried with a glance at the 
glass. Whata face! Whathair! But you will have consideration 
—have compassion. Figure io yourselves a poor woman who had 
lost all—all!” 

Heiland was sitting close to her, and directly opposite, with his 
hands on his knees, looking her full in the face. 

“Tell us,’ he said with his persuasive smile, “ the history of that 
bet.” 

“It was a farce. You would not care to hear it. Give me my 
charm? Ah, yes! Let me look at it then—one little stroke of the 
eye? No? Well, I will tell you; but you are cruel!” 

“Proceed,” said Heiland. And this whilom distracted woman, 
now calm and collected, obeyed him like a child, and told her tale. 


Cuarter VI. 
FOUR KISSES. 


Wnuat “ The Queen of the Air” told them—put into plain English 
—was as follows— 


“T belonged to a variety troupe, and did tight-rope dancing. 
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Our manager took us to Australia, where we made plenty of money. 
Then we went to India, and lost it all. The French consul at 
Calcutta repatriated me, sending me home by way of Alexandria; 
but I had not a sou. On the railway from Cairo, I met one of your 
East Indians—a dark man. He took pity on me, and paid for my 
dinner at a place where the train stopped. When we went on, he 
came into the carriage where I was, and said: ‘I have made a 
bet which interests you.’ I asked in what way? He said: ‘I have 
bet five hundred francs that you can pass outside of the train to 
the third carriage from this one, and kiss an Englishman who is 
asleep there four times without waking him; and if you do it, I will 
give you half the money.’ ‘And if I fail?’ I asked. ‘ You will not 
fail,’ he said. ‘ Walking along the sideboards should be a bagatelle 
for you. The man is fast asleep. You will give him four soft, long 
kisses, and get two hundred and fifty francs. Pshaw!’ he said, as I 
hesitated, ‘ even if he did wake, it is no crime for a woman to kiss a 
man. You can say you did it for the gloves.’ 

“Of course it was a bagatelle for me—a tight-rope dancer—to 
pass along outside of a train. I reached the third carriage, and there 
was my gentleman fast asleep. He was not bad-looking. I kissed 
him very gently once, twice, thrice. At the fourth he kissed me 
back, and I thought I had wakened him. Then I heard some one 
say in English, ‘That will do,’ and I fell. I suppose I had a 
sunstroke, for the weather was fearfully hot, and I came bare-headed. 
I lay like a wet rag, without power to move hand or foot; but I saw 
that the Indian man had followed me. ‘We have won,’ he said. 
‘Take that, bore a hole through it, and wear it round your neck for 
luck as long as you live.’ Before this I had not strength to move a 
finger. Then I could grasp the coin, but do nothing else. I do not 
remember how I got back to my own carriage. It seems to me as 
though I had been to sleep, and awoke there; but I had the coin 
grasped in one hand and five bills of the Bank of France for fifty 
francs each in the other. Shortly afterwards the Indian came to the 
window and praised me; said I was a good girl, and would be 
famous ; told me again to wear the coin always as a charm, and gave 
me some advice. Then he went away. 

“Well, the luck was bad at first. The Englishman whom I had 
kissed trumped up a charge of robbery against us, and I was put in 
prison at Alexandria. I invoked the protection of our Consulate, and 
the pupil consul was sent to see me. Poor Gustave! He was a 
kind friend, and so handsome! I was released on his security, and 
we enjoyed ourselves. That was the beginning of my good luck. 
He got leave of absence, and we went to Marseilles, where I took 
lessons of the man who taught Leotard. I had grand success. In 
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six months I was a star. There was nothing I could not do. I was 
adored ; but I lost my dear Gustave. We were happy, but, alas! 
pupil consuls have not the appointment of millionaires. What would 
you? We parted, andI went to Russia. My prince was immensely 
rich. He gave me diamonds—and blows. Bah! he was a brute. 
He died in a fit of rage at Monaco, and so there was more good 
luck. Then I took an engagement at Paris, and had more success. 
Now, at last, behold me here!” 

“You have not told us what became of the Indian?” Heiland 
asked her. 

“My faith! he disappeared. The Englishman troubled him 
devilishly. No one believed his foolish accusations; but they were 
not pleasant.” 

“Ts it not, however, a fact that this Englishman did lose a large 
sum of money ?” 

“How doI know? I did not take it. I do not believe that the 
Tndian did. Gustave, who was present at the trial, told me that the 
Englishman behaved like an imbecile, and admitted that he had been 
dreaming.” 

“Did you tell M. Gustave about the bet ? ” 

“Not so stupid! I was warned by the Indian that there might 
be trouble, and he advised me to deny I had ever left my seat. 
I lied, of course. What else could a poor little woman who had no 
defender do? The good God will forgive me those lies, for I had 
done no harm. Now will you not give me my charm? See how 
obedient I have been; how much I have told you! Ah, give it 
to me!” 

“You can have it now,” said Heiland, and he made a sign to 
Tracy. 

At the sight of her talisman, Estelle’s excitement burst forth 
anew. She snatched it from Tracy’s hand with a scream of joy. 
She kissed it, she wept over it, she fell upon her knees and crossed 
herself and blessed the Holy Virgin and all the saints. Then she 
shouted for Louise, and telegraph forms. She would wire at once to 
the Alhambra and let them know she would appear that very night. 
“Now ”—with exultation—* you shall see what I can do. You will 
come? I will be myself again. I will surpass myself, I will be 
magnificent.” 

Here Tracy spoke for the first time. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “but you have not examined your coin. 
Consider how easy it would be for a dishonest person to restore you 
any piece of the kind.” 

“Béte!” she scoffed, in reply. “Do I not now it? I who 
have kissed it three times a day. Besides, look here, do you see 
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these marks?” pointing to three little dents on one side of her charm 
and one on the other; “Shall I tell you how they came? Good. 
It was at Lyons. I was to perform a new act, swinging from my 
feet head downwards. The fastening which held my precious charm 
in my bosom, gave way, and it fell across my face. I seized it with 
my mouth. Ah! I held it safe, but the moment for my spring had 
passed. There was danger, but I felt no fear, I had it,—my 
protector ; I clenched my teeth upon it, and by a supreme effort, 
made my towr de force amidst a hurricane of applause. Behold, the 
places where I wounded my angel; my dearest life; my heart of my 
heart ; there, and there, and there.” 

Again she fell on her knees, and kissed the “ wounds,” and wept, 
lavishing endearments on that scrap of gold, and abuse on Louise for 
not bringing the telegraph forms. 


* You see,” Heiland observed, as they gained the street, “she did 
not trouble us with questioning.” 

“No,” replied Tracy, “she was too glad to get the thing back. 
But after all what have we gained? That story of the bet is a 
palpable lie.” 

“ It is the truth, every word of it,” said Heiland decisively. Let 
us go to the park, and sit down by the water under some tree where 
I can think.” 

Not another word passed till they reached the desired retreat, 
Tracy knew his companion too well by this time to interrupt him 
with any questioning, though his mind was full of it. Why had 
Heiland passed so lightly over the theft of the money and the finding 
of the five-frane piece? Why did he not confront him (Tracy) with 
Estelle as the Englishman of whom she had spoken, and compel her 
to confess all? He had gone full of hope that evidence would be 
obtained to convict Bastonjee, and substantiate his own innocence ; 
and what had they obtained? <A cock-and-a-bull story about a bet 
and kissing; A lot of superstitious trash, and a sketch of the life of 
a wanton. 

So he mused, walking up and down by the water, leaving Heiland 
to his thoughts. At last the latter beckoned him. 

“‘T see it all clearly, now,” he said. “Sit down here, and listen. 
So! When you returned to your seat in the train after dining at 
Kafiir Zyatt, your mind was full of good thoughts—humanly 
speaking—the best that man can entertain. You were thinking 
purely of the girl you hoped to make your wife, lovingly of the dear 
mother who bore you. So you passed into sleep. Your thoughts 
became dreams, in which your hopes seemed to be realised. You had 
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a beautiful and a happy home, blessed with those dear lives. You 
were full of happiness. In such a moral state it was hard work to 
form an evil influence upon you. You were in armour of proof, 
through which no devil’s dart could penetrate. It was necessary to 
take that armour off. This was done by arousing those grosser 
senses which a sleeping man cannot control. The woman’s story is 
true. When she kissed you first, she was the serpent of your dream, 
the reptile you feared and loathed. When the sensuous part of your 
nature, ungoverned by will, began to assert itself under the contact 
of her lips, she became the beautiful temptress to whose animal 
charms you yielded. ‘Then—and not till then—was the power which 
Bastonjee wields sufficient to influence you. When he said, ‘ That 
will do,’ your armour was off. He had no further use for the woman. 
What she takes for a sunstroke was his work. He could do as he 
pleased with her. Now what do you think?” 

“Tt seems all very strange. Putting together the woman’s story 
and my own feelings, it must be as you say. Good God! can such 
things be permitted?” 

“ God will deal with them in His own way,” said Heiland. 

“Well,” Tracy resumed, after a pause, “what does this 
lead to?” 

“An estimate of the strength of one’s enemy, which is very 
valuable knowledge. Discard from your mind, once and for all, 
the idea that Bastonjee’s guilt will be proved in the common way. 
Courts of justice and lawyers have no part in this. IfI were to 
tell a judge and jury what I have said to you just now, I should be 
taken for a lunatic, or punished as an impostor. But on the other 
hand, you must not by any means despair of your rehabilitation. 
That will come, but not here.” 

“T must wait till I get to Cairo,” Tracy said. 

“Till you get to Cairo,” repeated Heiland. 

“Then I must wait for ever”—bitterly—‘ tied as I am to my 
drudgery here.” 

Ah, dear friend, have patience.” 

“T am a brute,” blurted Tracy, “an ungrateful brute, after all 
you have done, to talk like that. Forgive me. I am so utterly 
confused.” 

Heiland gave a little laugh. 

“Things do happen curiously, don’t they?” he asked. “ When 
we were trying the case of mind versus matter the other night, we 
did not imagine it would lead to the identification of your serpent- 
woman, did we?” 

“What made you think of choosing that coin as an example?” 

“T cannot say. We had been speaking about it, that’s all. I 
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might have hit upon the bag or your inkstand from the office, or old 
Mr. Middleton’s great-coat,” said Heiland, laughing. 

“Or old Mr. Middleton himself, in the flesh,” Tracy added, 
laughing also. “Fancy old Middleton fussing in and asking me why 
you had made him come? ” 

Before leaving Estelle, she had made them promise to witness her 
performance that night. Not caring for a second edition of what 
they had already seen, they went just in time for “ The Queen of the 
Air.’ She kept her word, and surpassed herself. Never before 
had she been so graceful, so daring. She went through her most 
dangerous feats as if she were playing for her own amusement. At 
the end she frisked to the footlights and instead of the usual 
stereotyped smile and kiss-blowing, she gave her applauding admirers 
a sancy nod, and ran off. 

They walked home in silence and settled down for their usual half- 
hour’s talk before going to bed. 

“Qne would almost think,” said Tracy, giving vent to the 
thoughts which had been seething in his mind, “that there must be 
some power in that thing after all.” 

“There is great power in it,” Heiland replied, ‘There is great 
power in anything which makes us think we can do this or that. 
The consciousness that we can do it, coupled with the resolution that 
we will do it, makes it half done. Suppose this Queen of the Air, 
instead of trusting to some supposed charm in a piece of gold, were 
to confide in the power of her will and make that her talisman, she 
would be far safer. That would grow stronger with practice, just as 
her physical strength was developed. As it is—depending upon the 
worst form of help—she will grow careless, and some day it will 
fail her.” 

“We know,” said Tracy, throwing himself back in his chair, “ the 
value she sets upon this charm, and we know the effect its loss had 
upon her. We must therefore consider that her will was to keep it.” 

Heiiand smiled. ‘“ Have you ever seen a quick little dog get away 
with a bone?” he asked. 

“T am talking seriously,” said Tracy. 

“ And a big dog run after him ?” 

“Oh, I suppose so ”—testily. 

“Then you know what becomes of the bone.” 

“Will you tell me how you became possessed of that gold piece 
and its chain ?” 

Heiland drew a long breath through his pipe, sent a huge cloud of 
smoke curling up to the ceiling, and shot an emphatic “ No,” like a 
cannon ball through it. 

“But you placed it yourself in my tobacco-box ?” 
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“Yes, and I placed the shrieks of the woman who had lost it in 
your ear,” Heiland said, rising. ‘Think it over, dear friend. Here 
again you are struggling with your crux—matter. It is nothing to 
bring a voice from Leicester Square to Bloomsbury, but a piece of 
gold? Ha, that is a thing, so there must be a trick, eh? Think it 
over, and do us justice.” 

“ Us!” Tracy repeated, startled. ‘“ Whom do you mean by ‘us’ ?” 

“We who know,” said Heiland, with his grave sad smile. 

“Tell me one thing—is Bastonjee one of you?” 

“ He is,” Heiland replied, and a shudder ran through him as he 
spoke. ‘“ He is, now, but—remember ; the Prince of Darkness was 
once an angel. Good-night.” 


Cuapter VII. 
COMING ROUND. 


Tracy tried to think it over, but his mind was set on one point—his 
rehabilitation from the suspicion of having robbed his Egyptian 
employers. ‘The ei bono over which so many stronger thinkers 
have stumbled stood in his path, and he could not get around it. 
What did it matter to him how Bastonjee had influenced him if 
Bastonjee could not be exposed? Whatever occult power Heiland 
possessed for good, it was evident that Bastonjee’s capacity for evil 
was at least its equal. And this was perhaps to be overcome at Cairo! 
How was he (Tracy) ever to get to Cairo? Could he be spirited 
about like Estelle’s charm? Impossible. No. To pretend that he 
should be vindicated only in Egypt, was as much as to say that he 
should not be vindicated at all. 

He went to-his business as usual, and two very remarkable things 
occurred. 

First of all Mr. Ramorjee Bastonjee called, sent in his card to Mr. 
Stipples, and was admitted to an interview which lasted half an hour. 

Tracy’s blood curdled as he heard the soft cringing voice, and saw 
the evil face pass by within two yards of the cage in which he sat. 
What new misfortune was in store for him? ‘True, that the firm 
knew of his misfortune in Egypt and had condoned it by taking him 
back into their service, but this man’s capacity for evil was so great, 
he might make things out worse than they really were; he might 
concoct some new villainy ; he could have no legitimate business with 
Stipples & Blaine. 

That half-hour passed like half a day, and when Bastonjee went 
out—smiling as usual—Tracy expected every moment to be sent 
fcr; the next was even longer and more full of painful anxiety. 
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He was not sent for, but about one o’clock had to go, in the usual 
course of business, to the partners’ room. 

A cheery “Oh, Tracy, ready for you in a minute” somewhat re- 
assured him. He presented his letters, &c., for signatufe and all went 
on as if there had been no such person as Bastonjee under the sun. 

“By the way,” said Stipples when the last was signed, “I have 
just had a visit from a man you know.” 

“To my sorrow, sir, and if you 4 

“Ramorjee Bastonjee,” said Stipples, referring to a card on his 
desk, ‘and he appears to be a scoundrel in rather a large way.” 

Never did sweeter music fall on Tracy’s ear than that dry utterance. 
He drew a long breath of relief, but said nothing. 

“Did you know,” Stipples continued, “ that he has been studying 
law with Blackmar’s attorney? No! Well, he favoured me with 
his personal history. He is preparing himself for the Indian Bar, 
and consequently has to get up both sides of the profession. He 
quarrelled with his late instructors, and came here with an offer to 
betray Blackmar’s case to us for a consideration. Rather nice business 
that for a barrister ?” 

“Tf it were reported,” said Tracy eagerly, “he never would be 
ealled. The Benchers of his Inn “ 

“ Yes, I know, but you don’t suppose he committed himself in so 
many words. I have given you the upshot of what he meant. He was 
very careful as to what he said. I'm afraid I wasn’t.” 

“Mr. Stipples,” said Tracy, “I do not know how much you have 
been told about my misfortunes brought about by that man. I should 
be very grateful if you would hear my version.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be rather a long story? Some other time, Tracy, 
when I’m not so much occupied ; but this I’ll tell you now (noticing 
Tracy’s disappointment), in any case between you and that black 
scoundrel, I should unhesitatingly decide against him.” 

“T cannot tell you how grateful 1 am to you, Mr. Stipples, for 
those words. Will you tell me one thing more ?—it won't take you a 
minute. How did you learn of my misfortune ?” 

“Tndirectly from Bastonjee. He was overheard at the bank to 
say you were always losing things. We followed this up, and found 
out the particulars from Foxhall’s London house. You shall certainly 
have an opportunity for a full explanation, but as that black rascal is 
in it J am in no hurry.” 

Tracy went back to his cage minus all fears of Bastonjee, and plus 
an expression of confidence which was very grateful. To his surprise 
he saw that the revolving chair at his desk was occupied. The 
occupant had his back to him, and as he turned Tracy got his second 
surprise. His visitor was Mr. King, Milly’s father, and member of 
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the firm of Foxhall & King with which he had served in Egypt, 
the owners of the specie of which he had been robbed ! 

Now we know that of the two partners King had been the harder 
against their §uondam clerk, and that but for him he might have 
stayed in Cairo, and lived the scandal down. 

What was therefore Tracy’s astonishment when he was greeted in 
the warmest manner, and then—‘‘ You must come and dine with us 
to-night—eight sharp. No excuse will be taken. I want to have a 
long talk with you. There’s our address; we only arrived on 
Saturday. Won’t bother you now; business hours, you know. Ha, 
ha! Remember, eight sharp.” 

He did not give Tracy time to ask who “us” and “ we” might 
be, and bustled out with the air of one who had taken a plunge and 
was glad to have it over. 

At a quarter to eight Tracy rang the bell at a Suffolk Street 
lodging-house. No, Mr. King had not come in yet, but Miss King 
was in the drawing-room. Would he walk up? He ran up, with 
his heart in his mouth. There was Milly, waiting for him, and 
alone! He did not dare to look her in the face. To save his life he 
could not say “ How do youdo?” They stood hand in hand, with a 
big lump in each throat and tears in their eyes. 

When at last he felt able to command his voice, it was to ask her 
if she had been sea-sick. Then he asked a lot of questions about 
people he had known in Egypt, and learned, to his deep regret, that 
his friend Mr. Foxhall was dead. Then their conversation settled 
somehow on the robbery. 

“Tt has all blown over now,” said Milly. 

“To cloud up again with a change of wind,” replied Tracy 
gloomily. 

But Milly persisted. 

“We are now quite sure it was that wretched black. He was 
very poor when he left Calcutta; had to borrow money to pay for 
his passage, and yet when he reached Paris he paid fifty thousand 
francs in gold into a bank.” 

“‘ How do you know ?” he asked eagerly. 

“Why papa wrote to you all about it!” 

“T never got the letter! ” 

Asked for details, Milly told him that Mr. Foxhall’s sister was 
married to a German in business at Bremerhaven. The story was 
talked over at his table, and a very dear friend of his took a warm 
interest in it, declaring from the first that Bastonjee was the thief. 
It was this friend who went to Paris, on purpose, and found out that 
the Parsee had deposited fifty thousand francs—the exact sum 
taken—in a bank. 
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“Oh!” said Milly with tears in her pretty eyes, “I shall love 
that dear man all my life. He was so good!” 

Tracy did not quite like this ebullition of gratitude. He wanted 
Milly to love another man all her life. 

“Do you know his name? ” he asked. 

“Know it! I pray for him night and morning.” 

“ Tell me his name.” 

“ Heiland.” 

Tracy started from his chair as if he had been shot. 

“ Heiland!” he gasped. ‘“ Are yousure? Heiland?” 

“Quite. Do you know him?” 

“Milly,” said Tracy, resuming his seat, “ what Christ is to all 
mankind Heiland has been to me—my saviour. He is worthy of a 
place in your prayers; and Milly,” he added taking possession of her 
hand, “I don’t mind your loving him, but e 

We all know what would have followed, if Mr. King’s voice had 
not been heard on the stairs. They had just time to effect a discreet 
separation when he bustled in, apologising for having kept dinner 
waiting. After that repast, when Milly had retired, the subject was 
renewed. Mr. King was, if possible, more assuring than his 
daughter had been. “Blown over”—that wasn’t the word for it. 
The case had collapsed. He repeated, verbatim, what Dick had 
said, and Tom had sworn to, and Harry had offered to bet a 
thousand pounds to a mandarin orange about. 

Asked about the missing letter, he became confused, and blustered. 
Of course he had written. He had written to the London house ; 
ke had written to every one; and then he changed the subject, 
harking back to the favourable decisions and friendly expressions of 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson. 

This would have been very gratifying to Tracy, but for his 
knowledge that the London house had repeated the accusation 
months after the pretended exculpation. All the letters could not 
have miscarried. Moreover, Mr. King took the entire credit to 
himself. Not a word was said of Heiland’s proceedings. From 
first to last it was “J” ascertained this, and “J” found out that, 
and “ I” proved the other, with clever Mr. King, who was not aware 
of what Milly had said on this subject. So Tracy became suspicious. 
There is something wrong, he thought, somewhere. 

“ Don’t let us talk about it any more,” said Mr. King. “Do you 
remember our affair with Yacoub Effendi ?” 

“Very well. It was, as you know, in my hands when I got the fever.” 

“So it was, so it was! Well, between ourselves, we have made 
rather a mess of it.” 

“Indeed. It seemed very simple. You supplied him with 
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irrigating’ machinery, and took a mortgage on the land to be 
benefited by it.” 

“Yes; but as soon as it was benefited, the Pasha jumped in as 
usual, and claimed the best part of it.” 

“ By what right ?” 

“None at all. It was a swindle got up between the Daira and 
Yacoub. That old fool Bonanida, the Italian advocate—you 
remember him ?—advised us to make our claim against the Daira, and 
so we got stuck in a see-saw. The Daira said ‘Go to Yacoub;’ 
Yacoub retorted ‘Go to the Daira.’ And there we are.” 

“How could the Daira claim those lands when Yacoub paid taxes 
on them?” Tracy asked. 

“He swears he didn’t; they swear he didn’t.” 

“ And I swear he did!” said Tracy emphatically. ‘More, I can 
point out the entries in the books proving that he did. I verified 
that myself when he came to show his titles.” 

“That’s just what we want,” King replied in triumph, jumping 
up and slapping Tracy on the shoulder. “That's what’s I’ve come 
to England for—that and some other muddles which you alone can 
clear up for us.” 

“ T shall be very glad to help you.” 

“You had the whole management of the business. You'll get 
it all back to your fingers’ ends in a day or two. You have a 
splendid memory, and a first-class knowledge of business. I always 
thought that of you, Tracy. They would not have dared to make 
these preposterous claims, and tell such a heap of lies, if you had 
been in Egypt. You can do us an immense service, and, Tracy, 
we'll make it well worth your while. We will indeed.” 

“Twas not thinking of remuneration, Mr. King, when I said I 
shall be glad to help you. I can give you an hour or two auy 
evenings you like to name. I suppose you have brought some of the 
papers with you. Any time after office hours I am at your disposal. 
We can discuss the whole matter.” 

“That is not exactly what we want.” 

“Well, then, I will draw up a statement of my share in the 
business, and of all else that I remember about it.” 

“My dear Tracy, you don’t understand,” said his entertainer, 
resuming his seat, and putting on his most persuasive manner. 
“This is a matter of serious importance to us. We made advances 
after you left. The sum involved is quite large, and—and we have 
not been doing well iately. Times have been bad all round. We 
must bring Yacoub to book.” 

“T hope you will; but what can I do for you more than I have 
suggested ?” Tracy said. 
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“ Will you do it if I tell you?” 
“Oh, that depends! I cannot make a promise in the dark.” 

“We will pay all expenses, and let you name your own salary.” 

“T am engaged with Messrs. Stipples & Blaine.” 

“ Yes—yes ; but we can get you leave of absence. We will lend 
them a man from our London house to do your work while you are 
away.” 

“ Away ?” 

“ Leave that tome. I'll make it all right.” 

“Mr. King, what do you want me to do?” 

“Come back with me to Caivro—next week if possible.” 

“ Come—back—with—you—to—Cairo !” gasped Tracy. 

For an instant it seemed to him as though he had been whirled 
through the air back to his own room, back to the time when 
Heiland had told him he must wait to be justified at Cairo, and he 
had retorted in bitterness, “ Then I must wait for ever, tied to my 
drudging here.” 

Then things took their right form. He heard King’s loud 
voice, and felt a touch spreading some cooling spirit on his forehead, 
and he knew that Milly was stouping over him. 

Here Mr. King made two mistakes. He thought that his former 
clerk had fainted, overpowered by the magnificent offer that had 
been made to him, particularly as he kept on repeating in a dreamy 
way “ Go back to Cairo.” This was mistake number one, and out of 
it grew mistake number two, which was bigger than its parent; for 
when the reviving man repeated “ Did you really ask me to go back 
to Cairo?” he forgot the speeches attributed to Jack, Tom, and 
Harry, and said— 

“ Certainly ; and think what a splendid opportunity you will have 
of re-establishing yourself.” 

“Why you told me I was re-established!” said Tracy, startled 
into full consciousness. 

This was a facer; but Mr. King, nothing daunted, replied : 

“ You are not well. We will not pursue this subject at present. 
What I meant was that you might stay in Egypt if you liked. I 
told Milly so several times in the ship coming over. Didn't I, 
Milly ?” 

Red as a rose was Milly, as she turned aside and murmured 
"Ts 

“Our friend here is rather touchy,” said her father much relieved ; 
“but I don’t blame him.” 

“You must think I have acted very strangely,” Tracy said; “and 
I cannot explain why an offer to go back to Egypt overcame me so.” 
“‘ Perhaps I was too sudden. Think it over, my dear boy—think 
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it over quietly, and let me know your decision as soon as you 
possibly can. We will put you up, and make your stay pleasant— 
won't we, Milly ?” 

But Milly had vanished. She thought she knew what had 
overpowered her old lover—but she didn't. 


Cuapter VIII. 
THE POWER OF THE WILL. 


Tracy found Heiland sitting up for him, and plunged at once into 
the question. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me that you had been working in my case 
before you saw me?” 

“So! They havetold you? Well, what was the use. We had not 
met ten minutes when I gave you my opinion that your misfortunes 
were unmerited. Later on, I laid the theft on Bastonjee. If the 
genealogy of every idea had to be traced back to its parent germ, we 
should not have got as far as that to-night. Be content with the 
results.” 

“Oh, my friend, how more than content I am, and how grateful ! 
You have cleared me already.” 

“ Not quite, I am afraid. Not as clearly as may be—as must be. 
For example, what do you think of Mr. King?” 

Tracy told him. The information came to this—that he had 
doubts about Mr. King; but the main point was corroborated by 
Milly, and Milly—vwell we know what he would say about her. 

“This young lady,” Heiland observed at the end, “‘ knows no 
more than what her father tells her, and he has told her one 
falsehood. He is a man, I am sorry to say, of transparent 
mendacity. He never wrote to you, or to any one else, the result of 
my investigations about Bastonjee. He kept them to himself. His 
partner, Foxhall, was taken ill at the time, and never left his bed till 
he died. The widow—poor woman!—had other things to think 
about. She is involved at this moment in a vexatious lawsuit with 
King about the partnership. It is only now when you are wanted, 
when your credit is of value to this good Mr. King, that he goes up 
on the housetops and proclaims your innocence. Do you suppose 
that his case against Yacoub is not known to every man, woman, and 
child in such a gossiping community as Cairo? Will they not ask 
themselves, ‘ How comes it to pass that this proclamation is deferred 
until he wants your oath as a witness, and your help as an 
expert ?’?” 

“You know, then, that he has asked me to go back with him to 
Cairo?” 
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“T heard several days ago from friends who are interested in Mrs. 
Foxhall that you would be asked to do so. I hope you will go, and 
that you will be successful, for if you fail that poor lady will be 
left almost penniless. But I warn you that you must depend on 
others than Mr. King for your rehabilitation.” 

“On you?” 

“On me—partly.” 

“ Through Bastonjee himself?” 

“ Out of his own lips.” 

“Oh, Heiland! then you will go with me?” 

“We will go together,” Heiland replied with a deep sigh. 

“« But you don’t seem pleased. You look sad.” 

“If we lived in the days when men fought each other to the 
death, would you expect me to look pleased when the day of the 
encounter drew nigh ?” 

“Do I understand that you expect to have a personal encounter 
with Bastonjee ?” 

“A personal encounter?” mused Heiland; “yes, you may call it 
a personal encounter.” 

“T will not permit anything of the kind,” cried Tracy warmly. 
“The quarrel is mine. If any one has to take him by the throat and 
tear the lie out of him, that is for me to do.” 

Heiland smiled. 

“ There will be no taking by the throat. No weapon that you 
know of will be used. Be quite sure of that, and leave the rest to me. 
Have I failed you yet?” 

“‘ Never, but ——” 

“There is no ‘ but.’ How are you going to arrange with Stipples 
& Blaine?” 

“ Ah, that’s the question. Suppose they will not let me go?” 

“You can go in spite of them.” 

“ Ah, but they have been so generous.” 

“Good. I only said that to try you. They will let you go, I 
think. I have an idea that it will be to their interests that you should 


go. Interest isa great lever. Good-night.” 
* * 


Tracy saw King early next morning, and later on King called on 
Stipples. 

“It’s all right,” the former whispered Tracy, as he passed his 
cage going out. “I’ve made them give in. Pack up your things 
and get ready.” 

It turned out afterwards that King had begged and prayed with 
tears in his eyes ; had made the most earnest and piteous appeals for 
Tracy’s temporary release, as the only way of saving him (King) from 
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ruin, and had sworn to send Tracy back again in six months at the 
most. Three minutes after he had gained his point, he swaggered out 
saying he had made them give in. 

“T don’t quite like your Mr. King,” said Stipples to Tracy, “ and 
of course your going away is a great inconvenience to us, but I will 
tell you candidly that we are not acting without a motive. You'd 
think us very bad men of business if we did. But it so happens that 
a man who owes us money is in about the same position that Mr. 
King is with regard to—what’s his name ?—Jacob?” 

“The same thing in Arabic, Yacoub.” 

“Well, Yacoub; so that if King gets paid, we shall. Don’t you 
see? You will be fighting our battle, and I hope you'll win it. 
Good-bye, and good luck, and come back as quickly as you can.” 

This astonished Tracy. 

“Did Mr. King say nothing about the possibility of my remaining 
in Egypt,” he asked. 

“Nota word; he promised that you should not be away more than 
six months. I would not have consented otherwise.” 

“He shall keep his word, sir,” said Tracy. 

But he thought how right Stipples was when he said he did not 
like Mr. King. 

‘How could you possibly know?” he asked Heiland, “ that my 
firm had interests in Egypt.” 

“Am I not in confidence with Mrs. Foxhall ?” 

“T forgot, that explains it—so far. But I begin to think you 
know those papers were found when you sent me to ask about them. 
Did you?” 

“ Candidly, I did.” 

“How?” 

“You would not understand if I told you. It was not through 
Mrs. Foxhall, though,” Heiland added with his soft smile. 

“You are the most unsatisfactory man,’ Tracy complained. 
“ Why won’t you trust me? Why notéry to make me understand ?” 

“ Well then, I saw your stupid old Middleton pocket the package.” 

““Good gracious! where were you?” 

“ At Bremerhaven?” 

** What nonsense, do be serious !” 

“T told you you would not understand me. You heard that 
woman crying when she was out of common hearing, why may I not 
see something that is out of common sight? It was done with your 
aid. Listen! you willed to be exonerated in that affair.” 

“T prayed fervently that I might be.” 

“ Praying for a thing, is a form of wishing that it may happen, 
and wishing again is a form of willing. You have already some will 
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power which you may strengthen. Nay, you must strengthen it, 
and your first training should be to get that word ‘ nonsense’ for 
whatever you cannot, at present, comprehend, out of your mind. 
You willed that those papers should be found—I found them.” 

“T prayed to God. I did not knowof your existence, then. You 
may say what you please, Heiland, but I will not accept any theory 
which leaves God’s providence out.” 

“Right, only go a little further and say I will not scoff at the 
methods under which His providence is exercised, because I do not 
understand them.” 

The preparations for their voyage were soon made. The route in 
those days was vid Marseilles, and there another wonder was in store 
for Tracy. They had to call at the office of the P. and O., about 
some mistake of berths, and when this was corrected, Heiland took 
aside one of the clerks, and said : 

“Was it not you who delivered a bag of specie to Mr. Ramorjee 
Bastonjee about three years ago ? ” 

“Did you send it?” retorted the man quickly. 

“No; I thought you might have found out who did by this time.” 

“We'll never find out, and I shall never hear the end of it,” 
grumbled the clerk. ‘ Whenever there’s a mistake, it’s put down to 
me, just because I didn’t enter that—bag. I believe some one 
dropped it in the office, and ran away.” 

“ How long had it been there when Mr. Bastonjee arrived ?” 

“ About a week. Why do you ask? 

“ There was a railway robbery 

“Qh yes, we know all about that,” interrupted the clerk, 
somewhat angrily. ‘“ That had nothing to do with it. The money 
I'm talking about was here the very day that robbery was committed 
in Egypt.” 

“Tt could not be the same,” Tracy whispered, as the clerk turned 
away to attend to his business. 

“It was the very same,” said Heiland. 

“Ts this spiritualism?” Tracy asked in an awe-stricken whisper. 

Heiland laughed. “You picture to yourself an essence ten 
thousand times finer than ether, flying across the Mediterranean Sea 
with a bag full of gold in its hand, at the bidding of Mr. Ramorjee 
Bastonjee.” 

“TT have heard such power claimed and so have you,” said Tracy 
doggedly. 

" By jugglers, by showmen !”—with angry scorn. “Tracy, my 
friend,” he added in his usual calm manner, “ whenever you hear of 
a woman prostituting herself, and find that she is virtuous, you may 
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then believe that one who publicly shows off occult powers for 
money, is honest.” 

“Then all mediums are impostors ? ” 

“Nearly all. Many of them have mesmeric influence, and the 
power of reading thought, the lowest grades of moral power, though 
surely wondrous enough to the common crowd; but like the conjurer 
on the stage, or the acrobat in his show, they posture and pretend, to 
enhance the effect of what they can do. And so it must be done by 
the aid of spirits! ” 

“Then how came that bag to Marseilles?” asked Tracy, ‘“ what 
power was used to send it?” 

Heiland hesitated for a few moments and then spoke as follows: 

“A troop of cavalry was changing quarters in India. It passed 
near a temple at which there was a well, and an old Brahmin 
drawing water for its service. The commanding oflicer wished his 
horses to drink, and told the priest to draw for them. He refused 
on the ground that the well was sacred, and would be polluted if its 
water were given to beasts or unbelievers. The officer laughed, and 
told his men to help themselves. They tried, but the strongest could 
not move the crank one inch. They took hold of the rope, and that 
would not yield. They lowered their own buckets. Not a drop of 
water could they get. When they left, they looked back and saw 
the old Brahmin drawing up water as before. What do you make of 
that ? ” 

“Some trick about the windlass, I suppose ? ” 

“Tt was of the simplest kind. Besides, I have told you that they 
let down their own buckets.” 

“ But what has this to do with my bag?” asked matter-of-fact 
Tracy. 


“Tt is only a true story. I will leave you to think it over,” said 
Heiland with a sigh. 


Cuapter IX, 
THE BODY OF A BRAHMIN. 


Tracy’s next surprise was finding on his arrival at Alexandria that 
the Consul and Heiland were old acquaintances. 

“Oh, yes,” said the former, “I knew him years ago. He made a 
large fortune in indigo, and instead of going home and spending it 
like a Christian, did all sorts of ridiculous things—went to live ina 
temple in the Himalayas, married a native woman, consorted with 
Fakirs, and they say became a Hindoo, but I don’t believe it. This 
lasted for six or seven years, and then he went back to Germany and 
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bought a beautiful place near Heidelberg, where I visited him. He 
does things in style, I can tell you.” 

Tracy thought of the slum out of Gray’s Inn Road, and 
wondered, 

“ Between ourselves,” the Consul continued, “I don’t think he 
is quite right here ” (tapping his forehead). ‘He does such extra- 
ordinary things! Look at his conduct here! Instead of accepting 
my invitation, or living at the hotel, he puts on native clothes, buries 
himself in some dirty Arab quarter, and we see nothing of him.” 

Tracy had to admit that his friend’s proceedings when they reached 
Cairo were stranger still, to say the least of them. 

Then again he disappeared, and Tracy, who hoped for his assistance 
in clearing up the Yacoub Effendi tangle, had to work upon it all by 
himself. He found, as predicted, that the story of the lost bag of 
gold was raked up by the enemy, and used to discredit him. The 
crowning wonder was to come after two weeks, when the next 
European mail arrived. Heiland reappeared in his ordinary dress, 
looking pale and emaciated, as though he had passed through some 
severe sickness. 

“You have been ill!” Tracy exclaimed, when he saw him. “Oh, 
how unfair !—how unkind! not to send for me!” 

“You could not have helped me,” he replied gravely. ‘ Perhaps 
you can now. Come! I require you,” he continued, as they walked 
into the oldest part of the city, “to desire with all the force of your 
mind that Ramorjee Bastonjee may be—let us say disarmed. Your 
inner strength is not great, but acting upon one who has injured you, 
and in conjunction with other influences, you may do some good. 
Say not a word. Now follow me.” 

As he spoke he turned into a dark entry, and crossed a small 
courtyard in which a fountain was playing. Three men of swarthy 
complexion, dressed in the common Arab blouse, but wearing green 
turbans, sat on the rim of the basin bathing their feet in the water. 
They looked weary and travel-stained, but rose as Heiland ap- 
proached. 

“Tt is here, master,” said one of them in Arabic, and handing 
Heiland a small bag made apparently of snake skin. He took it 
between the thumb and palm of his left hand and lifted it high in 
the air, saying (also in Arabic), “ Eat, drink, and be blessed by the 
Lord of all. You have done well.” 

To which they replied, “The Lord lend you strength.” 

Heiland took Tracy by the hand, and led him into the house. 
They were greeted with a contemptuous laugh. “ What!”—cried a 
man, starting from the divan on which he had been reclining, and 
throwing away a half-smoked cigarette—“ is it you, Mr. Nightmare ? 
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I expected something far more important; and you?” (turning to 
Heiland) “ who and what are you?” 

“ Heiland of Heidelberg.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Ramorjee Bastonjee with contempt, and he spat 
on the ground. “A sweeper on the threshold! A nothing! Why 
am I annoyed by such as you?” 

“Your higher faculties have rusted a little by disuse. You look 
on me as when we met last. Look deeper.” 

“T see the will of the fool whose hand you hold, bitterly hostile 
to me, but feeble; fluttering like a moth against a granite wall.” 

“Look deeper yet.” 

“ Ah!” muttered Bastonjee, half to himself, “ you are right, I was 
taken by surprise, and did not at once recognise. I presume I must 
eall you ‘brother. This is getting serious.” 

“Very serious. But look deeper still, I have a mandate.” 

“T see it,” replied Bastonjee quickly, his manner changing from 
arrogance to fear, “and it must be obeyed.” 

Heiland gave a deep sigh as one relieved. 

“ But,” continued the other, “ think of the consequences. I do not 
aspire to rise. The powers I possess are enough for me, and I cannot 
be deprived of them. That which you are instructed to do may only 
be done once. My—(here he used a word that Tracy could not 
understand)—is summoned to Benares. Well, it will go but only to 
return, sooner or later. If you prolong its absence, how are you 
going to account for my body here? Do you think I came to a 
place like this without letting a dozen people know where to 
look for me in case of foul play? The body of a Brahmin,” he 
said with a scoffing smile, “is not like a bag of money. Humanly 
speaking, you dare not let this” (tapping his chest) “be found here 
to-morrow.” 

“Tt will leave to-night.” 

“ All the better; J shall return to it. The special power you 
possess will be exhausted, and then—remember this well” (there came 
an evil glare into his eyes), “I shall be master.” 

“The will of God be done,” said Heiland. “Iam obeying—you 
shall obey.” With this he raised his. long thin left arm high into 
the air above his head, and lowered it slowly, traversing a semicircle 
to his feet. As it declined, Bastonjee fell back upon the divan and 
became, as it seemed, lifeless. The room was small and dark, lit only 
by one window closely latticed after the Arab fashion, but through 
this a ray of light fell on the prostrate form—fell and flickered, and 
seemed (as Tracy thought) in some way to double it. A shadow of 
Bastonjee formed itself slowly between him and the light, and suddenly 
disappeared. ‘Then Heiland bent over him and looked steadfastly 
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into his eyes (which remained open) whilst one could count ten. 
Then he opened the snake-skin bag, drew forth what looked like an 
old-fashioned gun flint, and drew the edge of it quickly along the 
prostrate man’s eyebrows, and under the nails of his third finger on 
each hand. This done, he released his hold of Tracy, which had 
never been relaxed since they entered, and bade him go into the court- 
yard and bring water in a bowl which he pointed out. 

He dashed the water in Bastonjee’s face; he slapped the palms of 
his hands; he shook him. He treated him precisely as one would 
treat a person in a natural fainting fit, and as from a natural fainting 
fit he recovered. As his eyes fell on Heiland, a spasm of the most 
abject fear seized him. He fell on his knees and almost shrieked. 
“Oh! what does this mean ? ” 

“Tt means,” Heiland replied solemnly, “that into thy wretched 
body, smitten with leprosy, the sacred powers you have misused cannot 
return. You are no longera Brahmin. You cannot now call the 
meanest sweeper of the Temple ‘brother.’ This man,” indicating 
Tracy, ‘“‘ whose feebleness you scoffed at just now, wills that you confess 
your theft of his gold, and he is your master.” 

“Well, I do confess,” said Bastonjee, in the whine of a convicted 
pickpocket. ‘Leave me in peace. You have conquered. What 
more do you want?” 

“ A written confession, that may be used to clear his character.” 

‘** Write what you please, and I will sign it.” 

“No. You will write it all yourself.” 

And soon afterwards the following document was in Tracy’s hands. 


“1, Ramorjee Bastonjee, voluntarily confess that I robbed Frederick 
Tracy of a bag containing fifty thousand francs in gold, on the railway 
between Kaffir Zyatt and Alexandria. 

“RAMORJEE BASTONJEE. 

“ Witness: HEILAND Of HEIDELBERG.” 


“Now,” said Heiland, “Go forth, repent, and die.” 

Tracy does not know how he left the house. He found himself in 
the street—alone! with sensations very similar to those which had 
marked his restoration to consciousness in the railway carriage three 
years before. He never beheld Heiland again. 

Bastonjee continued his voyage, and, before the steamer reached 
Aden, had developed such serious symptoms of leprosy, that the doctor 
was obliged to confine him to his cabin. He became rapidly worse, 
was carried to the Lazar Hospital as soon as the ship reached 
Calcutta, and died there—a loathsome sight—before the year was 
out. 

The Yacoub Effendi fraud was exposed after a hard fight, and, 
faithful to his word, Tracy returned to his old employers. This gave 
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good Mr. King an excuse to back out of his promise of a partnership. 
He did so, making out (with his tongue in his cheek) that Tracy was 
behaving very badly in leaving him. He wanted him as a partner 
now. Six months hence would not do at all—and soon. But happy 
Fred did get a partnership after all—two partnerships. The first 
was with a young lady named Milly, whom he took back to England 
as his wife, and the second, after two years’ good work, was in a firm 
now known as Stipples and Tracy. 

But the first thing he did on his return was to seek his benefactor. 
No trace of him was to be found. He had sold his property at 
Heidelberg (where he was remembered by professors in the Uni- 
versity as a profound oriental scholar), and was supposed te have 
returned to India. As a last hope Tracy revisited the slum off Gray’s 
Inn Road. The landlord did not remember any lodger named 
Heiland. A description of his person (not an ordinary one, as we 
know) did not recall him to mind. 

“Oh, you must remember him,” said Tracy, getting impatient, “ he 
occupied the room immediately under mine.” 

“You must be crazy!” the landlord replied, turning his back on 
him. “That room wornt habitable. The ceiling was down, and one 
of the windows out. No one lived there.” 











